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“GROW PLENTY TO EAT—MY 
PAPA SAYS THAT’S THE BEST 
WAY TO MAKE A LIVING.” 
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Look for the red and black 
carton and the famous RCA 
trade-mark 


CHARLES EDISON 

President THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., says: 
“Before releasing them to dealers, we test the perform- 
ance of Edison receiving sets with RCA Radiotrons. 
We do this because they do full justice to a product of 
which we are proud. So that purchasers may receive 
maximum satisfaction from our instruments, we rec- 
ommend to our dealers RCA Radiotrons for initial 
equipment and for replacement.” 

RCA RADIOTRON COMPANY, INC., HARRISON, N. J. 


RCA Radiotron 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO SET 


Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 
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4 sw I want to show you how 

you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save al! 

the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 

hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 

Th P ‘ F : rn age You a $1.00 Package 

of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address, 

e rogr essive armer I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat, 

Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he delive 


co VERS THE SO UTH ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free. One mas 


| bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days, If not entirely sat« 








iefied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres. 




















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

W LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods | 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- TPR 

gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 

_ exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 

fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 

trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 

does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 
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E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1603, Milwaukee, Wis. 


I See By Lhe Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper where a 

fellow named Covington says he ain’t 
never goin’ to chop no more cotton. 
Marthy complains a right smart about 
choppin’ cotton too. 
But I am interested 
in what this fellow 
says. It seems he’s 
got a planter that 
puts cotton in hills. 
Then he just leaves 
‘er be and don’t thin 
‘em out none. That 
may be a right good 
plan. I been noticin’ 
a long time that 
when you find a lit- 











BILL CASPER 
tle fellow out by hisself away from the 


bunch it’s always a sick one. The big, 
black, sassy ones is always bunched up 
together. Don’t it make you mad to have 
to chop out the one that’s out there by 
hisself and would be so easy to leave and 
go to frettin’ to save one of the big, sassy 
ones up in a close bunch? Now it seems 
this fellow Covington don’t plant no way 
except in bunches so ever one that comes 
up can be black and sassy. Then he don’t 
worry none about thinnin’ them out. He 
just let’s them scrap it out among their- 
selves. I got to show this ad to Marthy 
and see what she thinks of the idea. You 
might do the same and see what your old 
woman thinks. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
somebody is advertisin’ something that 
turns easier and earns more. I’m inter- 
ested in both of them. I reckon I'll write 
for full particulars. 

Well, I swan! What will folks be 
doin’ next? J see by the ads in this pa- 
per where somebody has went and made a 
roof that lightnin’ won’t strike. Anyhow 
T reckon that’s what it means, it says it’s 
lightnin’ proof. If I had a roof like that 
on my barn I bet you couldn’t get Mar- 
thy to stay in the house durin’ a thunder 
shower, that is, if she made up her mind 
that roof was safer than a feather bed. 

I see a lot of interestin’ things in the 
ads in this paper which I hope all of you 
will go ahead and read just as soon as 
you get through with my piece but I can’t 
take up all my room in the paper writin’ 
about them. I just got to get one good 
picture in here. I got one of the finest 
pictures I ever seen. Here it is and right 
under it is the letter that come with it :— 























Seaboard, N. C. | 

Dear Uncle Bill:— | 
I have been reading your pieces in The | 
Progressive Farmer for about 5 years and I 
enjoy them so much. I saw in the last week’s 
paper where you have asked for every old | 
man’s picture you can get so I have one to 
send you. It is my grandfather, Mr. W. N. 
Davis, and his youngest daughter’s twin ba- 
bies. He is 81 years old, his wife is 78 years. 





They have 10 living children, none dead. He 
is living where he was born and has been a 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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FATHER 
to SON 


From father to son, for near- 
ly 100 years, since 1832 this 


has been handed 


message 


down: “Take your cotton to 


CONTINENTAL 


System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
HEAVY DUTY OIL ENGINES 


because Continental ginning 
gives fine sample, clean seed, 
large lint output, and these 
three things will bring you 
more money from your crop.” 
This time-tested advice has 
saved cotton growers millions 
of dollars by preventing 
losses due to poor ginning. 
Have your cotton Continen- 
tal-ginned this year and get 
top prices. 


South’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Cotton Ginning Machinery and 
Heavy Duty Oil Engines—Munger 
Gins, Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, be 
130- 
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To IRON 


CutsIroningTime!nHalf 


New Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable in every home. Ends hot 
stove drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, ~ 
doors or outdoors. Saves steps. Beal 
gas or electricity. Cheaper to operate. 
Costsonly 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. 
Noattach- = 
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$ 2 Trade-InOffer 
On Your Old fron 
Sensational, money-saving O; 
portunity! $2 allowed on anyold 
lron, regardless ofkindorcon- | 
dition—trade itin forthe mar- | AV 
velous new Diamond Self- 
Heating Iron on this amazing 
short-time Jntroductory Offer. 
30 Days’ FREE Trial 
No risk, no obligation. Try for 
30 days FREE. Return if not 
delighted. Write quick for 
suasogactery FE Fredeie aad 
an ree a! pportunity. 
Mail letter or post cord TODAY. 
THE AKRON LAMP Co. 






your chance for 
$12.°° a Day 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders and trade in 
irons at $2 apiece! No ex 
perience nor capital te 
quired. Moyer, Pa., 
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Farm 


ork ‘This Week and Next 


Get the Garden Going; Give Corn Nitrogen; Sow Sweet Clover and Rape 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs to Be 
Done in the Next Two Weeks 


TART rape as soon as peaches bloom. It makes 
St best quick pasture for hens, hogs, and sheep. 

And the young leaves are as good as mustard or 
turnip greens and nearly as good as spinach, But don’t 
sow it on poor land. 

2. Burn no trash this week or 
next (or any other week) that 
can be turned under. When na- 
ture has worked six or twelve 
months of the year to get humus 
on our gaunt and starving soils, 
it is mighty near vandalism upon 
our part to send it up in smoke 
“just to get rid of it.” 


3. That door swung on the 
outside and left unfastened can 
be slammed to pieces by a few gusts of real Margh wind. 
It takes a lot less time to fasten it (open or shut) than it 
does to make a new door, to say nothing of the shabby, 
ramshackled looks to be endured until we can get to the 
job of fixing it. 

4. Is all the planting machinery in apple pie order? 
For want of a nail the skoe was lost, for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost, for want of a horse—and so on—the 
battle was lost. And because there was a stripped bolt 
in the cotton planter left there since last spring, a pre- 
cious half-day was lost out of the first day’s planting. 


5. Prepare ground for early feed crops. In addition to 
spring oats, get ready to sow soybeans, cowpeas, sor- 
ghum, millet, and Sudan grass. A liberal sowing of 
these will go a long way toward reducing the quantity 
of grain necessary for the work animals and furnish 
good hay at low cost. 





6. Top-dress small grain with nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, or other readily available nitrogen. 
Do this just as the grain begins to shoot up for spring 
growth. Use 100 to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia per acre. Scatter it on broadcast, 
Preferably just before a rain, and always when the 
8rowing grain is dry. 

7. Let us reduce cotton acreage, but increase the yield 
fer acre. We can do this by using better planting seed, 
Preparing the soil more thoroughly, and fertilizing well. 
It Is unwise to talk about reducing the cotton crop by 
cutting out fertilizer. We should not use fertilizer in- 
judiciously, but it will certainly help us to make cotton 
at a lower cost per pound. 

8. The best way to apply stable manure is directly to 
the ground, either with the manure spreader or scattered 
from the wagon bed with forks or shovels. Once put 





on the fields, the sun and rain are not going to hurt it, 
because the plant food must get out of it and into the 
soil before the plants can use it anyway. Much of it 
will be lost if put in piles, because in this way it heats 
and the nitrogen escapes. Let’s not pile stable manure 
in the fields or elsewhere. 


9. Virginia and North Carolina each has its seed im- 
provement association organized and operated in the 
interest of the farmer. These associations guarantee 
their seeds, produce their own seeds, buy and sell only 
adapted and pure seeds. Membership is open to all 
good farmers. A request for information regarding 
the Virginia association may be sent to Director J. R. 
Hutcheson, Blacksburg, Va.; for information regarding 
the North Carolina association, to Dr. R. Y. Winters, 
State College, Raleigh, N. C.; South Carolina friends 
who are interested should write R. H. Hamilton, Clem- 
son College, S. C. 

10. A rapid-fire bunch of timely reminders of things 
to be done right away (if not already attended to) is 
given in the following list :— 

—use lime-sulphur fmeely on dormant fruit trees; 


—manure is infinitely more valuable on the poor spots than 
in the stalls or barn lot; 


—make a start with sheep; 


—remove fire hazards—it’s cheaper than to build anew on 
the ash pile of a destroyed home; 


—the open season for making new or repairing old terraces 
lasts clear through the winter; 


—these 24 fruits may be planted in the first 90 days of 1930: 
apple, apricot, chestnut, cherry, currant, damson, fig, 
grape, nectarine, panes. Bel pecan, persimmon, plum, 
pomegranate, quince, ulberry, walnut, and the follow- 
ing berries: hised tecries, dewberries, gooseberries, huck- 
leberries, raspberries, and strawberries, 


II. What to Plant in the Garden 


HAVEN’T begun to realize the gardening 

Ww possibilities of our soil and climate, the value of 

fresh vegetables for making and saving money, 
and for wholesome and nutritious foods every day in 
the year. 

As a reminder, we are giving below a list of the prin- 
cipal vegetables—kinds that may be planted now in the 
lower Piedmont region and all our coastal plains and 
three to four weeks later in the mountain region. “H” 
means hardy and “VH” very hardy in resisting cold 


weather. Here is the list :— 

Artichoke H Horseradish, roots Parsley VH 
Asparagus H VH Parsnip VH 
Beet VH Kale VH Peas VH 


Broccoli VH Kohl-rabi H Potato, Irish H 
Cabbage VH Leek VH Radish VH 
Cauliflower H Lettuce, head H Rhubarb H 
Carrot VH Lettuce, leaf VH Salsify VH 
Chard VH Mustard VH Spinach VH 
Endive VH Onion set VH Turnip VH 


Garlic, sets VH Onion seed VH 
All vegetables listed above as very hardy will live 


through the winter under ordinary temperature in the 
Cotton Belt. Those listed as hardy will endure light 
freezing. 


Cabbage, cauliflower, kohl-rabi, and lettuce may be 
started in coldframes or hotbeds and be ready for trans- 
planting a little earlier than from seed sowed in the 
open ground. 

Eggplants, pepper, and tomatoes may be started now 
in hotbeds. 


Sweet potatoes should be bedded for early slips. 


Ill. Fertilize Corn as Well as Cotton 


SUALLY better returns are secured from ferti- 

lizer applied to cotton than to corn; and yet, when 

intelligently used, there isn’t the slightest doubt 
that it will generally pay quite well on corn. This crop 
responds more readily to applications of nitrogen than 
to other fertilizing elements; but on an average, it will 
generally pay to apply 200 to 400 pounds of good, high 
grade, complete fertilizer in the drill before planting. 
Follow with a liberal application of readily available 
nitrogen when the corn is between half knee-high and 
knee-high. 

We haven’t given the corn crop the show to which it 
is entitled. When we do, it will give us a better show 
by making better yields. In the five-acre corn demon- 
strations conducted by county agents in Arkansas last 
year in 17 counties, $6 worth of fertilizer produced 
on an average an increase of 25.6 bushels of corn. The 
average yield on the fertilized acres was 45.3 bushels 
and on the unfertilized 19.7 bushels. 


Properly fertilizing corn is one of the surest ways of 
growing more grain feed_at a reduced cost. 


IV. All Seasons Are Sweet Clover Seasons 


WEET clover sowing season “runs through the 
S year,” someone has said, but experience teaches 

that springtime seeding up to April 1 often makes 
the best quality crop and the heaviest yields compared 
with late summer, fall, or early winter seeding. Un- 
hulled seed has been found superior to scarified seed by 
the Virginia Experiment Station, and 20 to 25 pounds 
per acre of unhulled and 12 to 15 pounds of scarified 
seed is the quantity to sow. 

Sweet clover is a biennial—lives but two years—and 
land seeded to this crop now will be ready for a small 
grain crop in the fall of 1931, by which time the land 
will have had its power to yield doubled. Few crops 
take more nitrogen from the air. 

Remember that sweet clover will not grow 
both lime and inoculation. 
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What of the Cotton Acreage in 1930? 


for the cotton planter—1904, 1914, 1920, and 1926. 

A comparison of the conditions existing at the 
beginning of each of those four years with the condi- 
tions now existing is startling if we assume that like 
conditions will bring like results. We have searched 
for facts and conditions in the present cotton situation 
different from those existing in each of those four dis- 
astrous years, which might change the results; but 
have been unable to find any which justify the most 
optimistic in hoping that the planting of a large acre- 
age in 1930 will not be followed by even worse dis- 
aster than in those years of painful memory. In fact, 
unless all that we now know to be facts are not facts, 
and unless like conditions bring totally unlike results, 
the planting of another 47,000,000 or 48,000,000 acres 
to cotton in 1930 is likely to bring a greater economic 
disaster to the South than she has experienced during 
the present century. 

I 


What are some of the things which might avert the 
consequences of our past experiences? 


Of course, the one which first comes to mind is a 
crop failure—weather conditions and boll weevil dam- 
age which would result in a low yield per acre. Of 
course, no one can foresee what the weather conditions 
will be during the growing season of 1930, but we 
know that winter weather conditions exert an influence 
on the next season’s yields and without going into a 
discussion of these it may suffice at this time to state 
that they are all unusually favorable for a good yield 
this year. For instance, we know from past experience 
that temperatures of zero or say 5 degrees above have 
been followed by very slight weevil damage the follow- 
ing season, in areas experiencing such temperatures. 

Another point to be remembered is that the winter 
rainfall and snow has been liberal in Texas, storing up 
much moisture in the dryer areas, which is also favor- 
able to larger Texas cotton yields. 

II 


But with an acreage of from 46,000,000 to 48,000,000 
acres, it will not require a large yield, certainly not as 
large a yield as we grew in 1904, ’14, ’20,-and ’26 to 
bring disastrously low prices for the crop of 1930. 

With an increase in the carry-over of 500,000 bales, 
thereby bringing the total carry-over to say 5,000,000 
bales of American cotton July 31, 1930, a crop of more 
than 14,000,000 bales will probably depress prices and a 
crop of 15,000,000 -bales will almost certainly force the 
prices far below the cost of production for the average 
farmer. 


With an acreage to be picked of 46,000,000 acres, a 
little less than for the 1929 crop, a yield of 156 pounds 
per acre will produce 15,000,000 bales. How does this 
supposed yield compare with other years? 

The following shows the yields per acre in certain 
memorable years compared with last year :— 

peated 195.3 pounds per acre 

...209.2 pounds per acre 

¥ .-.178.4 pounds per acre 

be Be a SEF a LE Sey ett 182.6 pounds per acre 
Average 1911, ’12, °13, and ’14 ..197.4 pounds per acre 
Average last 10 years ........+.. 154 pounds per acre 
Average last 3 years ........+. 153 pounds per acre 

It will be noted that the average yield of the last 
three years is below the ten-year average, and we fail 
to find any four successive years when the yield has 
been in all four years below the ten-year average. 


If we could average for four successive years, 1911, 
712, °13, and ’14, 197 pounds per acre it is certainly 
quite probable that we may make a’ yield of as much 
as 156 pounds this year. If we do and gather from 
46,000,000 acres we will make over 15,000,000 bales. 
But what if we should make a yield of 197.4 pounds 
per acre, such as we averaged for 1911, ’12, ’13, and 
714? We would make over 18,000,000 bales on 46,000,- 
000 acres. Or if we gather a yield of 182.6 pounds 
per acre, such as in 1926, we would get a crop of 
16,750,000 bales. 

If as predicted, based on the consumption for the 
first six months of this cotton year, we consume only 
14,000,000 to 14,500,000 bales and have a carry-over of 
5,000,000 ‘bales or more, it is not difficult to see what 
a crop of 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 bales in 1930 will 
do to the price next fall. 


Se 1904 there have been four disastrous years 





With these facts before him it is up to the cotton 
planter to make his decision. Will he continue to plant 
the full acreage of the last few years? If he does, 
with the additional knowledge that all that saved us 
from 12-cent cotton in 1929 was a partial crop failure 


in Texas, then he alone will be responsible for the 
consequences, but the consequences will not fall on him 
alone. It will be disastrous to every man, woman, and 
child in the South. 

How may the disastrous experiences of 1904, 1914, 
1920, and 1926 be avoided? There are two ways in 
which the acreage may be reduced, that are practicable 
for everyone :— 

1. If sufficient feed crops are planted to feed the 
livestock on hand that will reduce the acreage. 


2. It is a well known fact that on nearly every 
farm, or on a vast majority of cotton farms, there is 
5, 10, 15, or 20 per cent of the land that is planted to 
cotton every year which never has and never will pro- 
duce cotton profitably. If one-third of such land is 
planted to feed and soil improving crops, these two 
means of reducing the acreage would bring it down well 
below 40,000,000 acres and secure a greater reduction 
than ever before secured in any one year. It. would be 
perfect insurance against disastrously low prices and 
save millions upon millions of dollars in feed bills. 


This is the basis on which the acreage reduc- 
tion campaign was launched at the acreage reduc- 
tion meeting held at Jackson, Miss., February 5. This 
meeting was unique in one particular. There were no 
radical proposals, but a cool discussion of the facts and 
a determination to present all the facts to all the cotton 
farmers of the South and confidently leave it to them 
to do what they conclude is best for their individual 
and collective interest. 


NEXT WEEK’S REFERENCE SPECIAL 


EXT week we issue what we honestly believe 

will be one of the best Reference Specials we 

have ever issued—and farmers and agricultural 
leaders tell us that our annual Reference Special is 
always the most valuable issue of the year. It will 
deal entirely with livestock, and the material has been 
prepared by and under the supervision of Dr. Tait 
Butler, one of the outstanding livestock authorities of 
the South. 

We should like to tell you all about the concise, 
practical information that is going into it, but the very 
fact that it is a “reference special” and that so many 
subjects will be covered, makes it almost impossible 
to mention even all of the most outstanding features. 
We can say this: The issue will answer in a.com- 
prehensive way dozens and dozens of questions that 


A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Profit 
and Loss Periods in Egg Prices 


HE chart this weck shows the profit and loss 

periods in the egg market based on the 

ratio between the price of fresh firsts at 
Chicago and the combined cost of a bushel each 
of corn, wheat, and oats at Chicago. Conversion 
of feed into eggs has been a profitable business 
during the past five years. We should not fail 
to note also that the latter part of each year has 
consistently proved the most profitable while the 
only actual loss periods have run from late De- 
cember to late spring or early summer. Now, 
then, how can we get the hens to laying at the 
proper season? 


PROFIT AND LOSS PERIODS 


IN PRICES 





The average relationship of feed and egg prices, 
month by month, for the ten years, 1904 to 1913, was 
taken as normal. The words “profit” and “loss” as used 
on the chart are somewhat misleading inasmuch as 
there was probably some profit on the average in the 
base period whereas the zero line as used involves the 
assumption that there was neither profit nor loss. 
Also, the chart takes no account of the fluctuations 
in the other items entering into the cost of production. 


. 
the owner of horses, mules, beef cattle, dairy Cattle 
sheep, and hogs is confronted with every year, It will 


be an issue that you will want to save and put away in 
a place where it can be found when an important live: 
stock problem comes up. It will be an issue that you 
won't want to read as ordinary issues are read—but it 
will be an issue that you won’t want to miss! 


HOW DAIRYMEN MAY HELP THEMSELVES 
Be prices have dropped for two rea- 


sons : 
1. Increased production. 
2. Increased use of oleomargarine. 


Of the 350,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine sold an- 
nually in the United States, at least half, if not more 
is sold in rural communities. In many instances, the 
cream producer will cash his cream check and turn 
around and buy oleomargarine with the proceeds, If 
farmers won’t support their own industry, what can 
they expect of other folks? 


There are four specific ways to cause an increase in 
price of butterfat :— 


1. Send unprofitable cows to butcher. 
2. Use butter yourself, instead of oleomargarine. 


3. Advertise the great advantage of butter as a food com- 
pared with butter substitutes. 


4. Higher tariffs on milk and butter substitutes, 


The dairy farmer can help in all four ways—if he 
will. 














6s UANTITY should come down; quality should 
go up.” 

This is one sentence in which Carl Williams 
of the Federal Farm Board summarizes the 1930 cotton 
situation. 

“Within ten years,’ he says, 
“the staple of American cotton 
has tremendously deteriorated. 
This is largely due to the intro- 
duction of extreme short staple 
varieties designed to beat the boll 
weevil by early maturity and 
which it was claimed would pro- 
duce more pounds of lint in pro- 
portion to seed than longer sta- 
ple varieties. Ten years ago the 
quantity of cotton non-tenderable 
for staple was approximately 5 per cent of the total 
crop. This last year it was 30 per cent. In Texas it 
was 40 per cent. Of the crop of 1928, in South Caro- 
lina 62 per cent was % inch or less, in Georgia 78 pet 
cent, and in Alabama 92 per cent. In other words, the 
United States is producing cotton in this manner :— 





CARL WILLIAMS 


Mee WE ACh GUBOID . vices ccvesclseccccctenee Vastly too much 
Te ARO BORER Ce ca cchnccaaus tan aneads caese ness Entirely too much 
Bont OO Die BtROWD os ca0.0scsebencdbnGsccnenayed Not nearly enough 
ry mere aenesaas About enough 

a * * 


“Yet in every Southern State today,” Mr. Williams 
went on to say, “varieties of cotton are known wil 
" as 9 7 $ 
FARMERS SHOULD be gry as many pou 
GROW BETTER per acre as : 
VARIETIES OF COTTON tremely short staple varie- 
ties, and will give a staple 
of some 15-16 to 1 inch in length. These varieties are 
known to the colleges and experiment stations of the 
various states. And farmers everywhere can get thelr 
localized information through their county farm agents. 
ae 


“Furthermore, world acreage has been increasing very 
rapidly. During the last ten years American production 


i ased approximate 
QUALITY MUST GO UP, has increased app 


ly 2,000,000 bales. In the 
UANTITY COME DOWN , A : I 
‘ same period production 


outside of the United States has increased approxr 
mately 3,000,000 bales—much of it a quality comparable 
or superior to the American staple and much of it ols 
fered on the markets of the world at cheaper prices 
than American growths. 

“It would appear that the United States is past the 
danger line on the quality of its cotton and is also past 
the danger line on its acreage. A yield equal to that 
of 1926 on the acreage of 1929 would have meant 10; 
000,000 bales of cotton. A yield equal to that of 191 
on 1929 acreage would have meant over 20,000; 


bales of cotton. The quality of cotton production gh 


go up and the quantity should come down.” 
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" Of the earth’ 


Worch 1, 1930 


the world have been fixed on the 

London conference, called to 
bring about some reduction in the , 
navies of the nations. Just how much will be accom- 
plished is not clear as this article is written. 

And yet, as Frank H. Simonds 
points out in the Review of Re- 
views, the very fact that such an 
international conference can be 
assembled is itself a great cause 
for rejoicing, even if no  far- 
reaching results should be imme- 
diately forthcoming. A generation 
ago the very idea of bringing 
England, France, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States together to 
discuss the size of their 
navies would have been regarded as_ preposterous. 
There is reason for great satisfaction in the fact that 
the heads of great nations can at least come together, 
and out of these conferences we believe increasingly 
important results will follow. 


Fe some weeks now the eyes of 





ca Ys 
CLARENCE POE 


Modern Invention and Future Wars 


N INTERESTING speculation growing out of 

the London Conference has to do with the effect 

of modern inventions on future wars. Flying 
machines have enabled warriors to pass over the moun- 
tains and rivers that once protected nations from one 
another. In another war poisonous gases would prob- 
ably play tenfold as great a part as in the campaigns 
of 1914-18. Radio will make it possible for generals 
to broadcast commands and military information (in 
code) clear across enemy campgrounds and_battle- 
fronts—in fact, across countries, continents, and oceans, 


But perhaps even more important will be the influ- 

ence of radio in developing or destroying war senti- 
ment. A few weeks ago virtually the whole world 
listened while the King of England announced the pur- 
poses of the disarmament conference. Before 1940, 
invention will probably make it possible not only to 
hear the King of England or the President of Germany 
but to see them as they speak to us. Suppose in 1775 
England could have listened to Thomas Jefferson ap- 
peal for a square deal for the colonies—what a differ- 
ence it might have made! Or suppose in 1861-65 the 
North could have listened to.a statement of the South’s 
side of the case by the great-hearted Lee, and suppose 
Lincoln by radio could have made a magnanimous plea 
for peace directly to the Southern people—how much 
more quickly the two sections might have been brought 
together ! 
In many cases, of course, difficulties of language are 
in the way, but international radio in one generation 
will probably do more to establish some one universal 
language than would have been brought about in five 
generations without it. 


Population Trends and Future Wars 


en real threat of war comes from the over- 
crowded nations. The nations whose population is 

_ hot increasing materially are fairly content with 
existing boundaries. But in Japan and Italy, for ex- 
ample, where a very high birth rate prevails, the desire 
'§ insistent for more territory in which to spread out. 
Both countries bitterly resent America’s limitation of 
Immigration, In an address by O. E. Baker, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, a few 
months ago, he pointed out that the birth rate in the 
United States has dropped nearly 20 per cent since 
1915 and added :-— 

“For all the countries of northwestern Europe, 
fom Sweden to Scotland and south to France, 
Switzerland, and Austria, the birth rate, even if it 
es no farther, is scarcely sufficient to balance 

€ prospective death rate. The birth rate in 
ngland and in Germany is now lower than in 
fance, where population is stationary.” 


oe while among the peoples of North America and 
o fee Europe the birth rate is declining to such a 
sires “r arely to keep up the present population fig- 
he r. Baker points out that the birth rate in the 

Millions bag machi increasing. Furthermore, while 
>< of Oriental infants and children have died 
this gel as a result of poor sanitation and hygiene, 
iota ve soon be greatly reduced by modern health 
<a * : 1e white races are deliberately limiting the 
ited eunies so as to provide higher living stan- 

st ag Japanese, Chinese, and Hindus, for the 
Produce th regard it a religious duty to marry early and 
if this ws greatest possible number of offspring. And 
white ie uation continues, one wonders whether the 
€s can permanently hold the choicest portions 

S surface against the greed of other races 
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An Independent Interpretation of 


the Trend of Events 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


numerically superior. Already leaders in birth control 
propaganda are maintaining that the adoption of their 
viewpoint by the non-white races is the surest guarantee 
of world peace—as well as the Orient’s surest remedy 
for the chronic state of starvation or near starvation 
into which over-population has brought it. 


The Problem of Unemployment 


ERE in the United States as in England the situ- 

ation with regard to unemployment is increas- 

ingly disturbing, and the difficulty is especially 
serious in its effect on what the farmer buys. 

When the farmer is hit by low prices for agricul- 
tural products, he goes right on producing. Harvest- 
ing more cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, or dairy products 
than the world will take at a fair price, he nevertheless 
offers it for sale and accepts a lower price because of 
overproduction. 


Other industries, however, when prices get low, cur- 
tail production. Cotton mills, steel mills, and all other 
factories often shut down for weeks at a time, or else 
cut down to three, four, or five working days a week. 
Skilled laborers largely do likewise. Painters, plaster- 
ers, carpenters, bricklayers, etc., if they cannot get 
something near a normal wage, refuse to work at all. 
Later on these factories and laborers start work again— 
and their customers, of course, pay enough to cover 
their expenses while idle. 

Suppose right now, cotton mills, steel mills, painters, 
plasterers, and carpenters kept right on working at the 
best wages or prices they could get as farmers do— 
what would be the result? Farmers would be buying 
twice as many clothes and machines, hiring ten times 
as many carpenters and painters, and while prices of 


manufactured products and wages of skilled labor 
would of course be temporarily lower, practically 
everybody would be earning something, everybody 


would be happier because busier, and conditions would 
soon become normal again. 

It is a tragedy. that when the farmer goes to buy 
anything, he must pay enough not only for salaries 
and wages of capitalists and laborers while they are 
at work, but he must also pay enough to support both 
classes for the period while they were idle—deliber- 
ately idle in an effort to promote scarcity to boost 
prices and wages at the consumer’s expense. 


Wealth Congestion and Business 


NOTHER evil which injures farmers, laborers, and 

business men alike deserves to be mentioned here. 

Just a few days ago in conversation with one 

of the South’s ablest and sanest business men we asked 

his explanation of the present business situation—a 

widespread business depression in spite of all the dis- 

coveries of science and invention which, it had been 

thought, would “give every man the equivalent of ten 

slaves’ and virtually enable every average man, not 
perhaps to be wealthy, but at least to live well. 

“T am afraid the answer is to be found,” said our 
friend, “in the too great concentration of wealth in a few 
hands.” He is himself wealthy, but believes that the 
masses are not able to buy enough to keep busy the 
almost countless factories and agencies of production 


“> 
3 
COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 
> 
‘9 HAVE just recently moved to the country , 
and some of the experiences that are old ; 
stories to-more experienced farm women are 
new and pleasurable to me,” writes the author of § 
the following list of loved country things:— , 
1. Seeing the spotless washing that I have done ’ 
myself flap on the line. 4 
2. Taking in and folding the fresh clean smelling 2 
clothes. , 
3. The smell of homemade light bread while baking. 4¢ 
4. Gathering fruit and vegetables and figuring how 
much they would cost me in town, 
5. Seeing my pantry shelves full of canned vege- § 
tables, fruit, jelly, preserves, and pickles. , 
6. Taking eggs to the store in exchange for things § 
I do not have. 
7. Going to sleep at night in the attic room when 2 
the rain is pit-pattering on the roof, > 
LILLIAN M. WOLFE. : 
4 
5 
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he World’s News: A Monthly Review 


we have developed. If $1,000,000 of 
the year’s increase in national wealth 
goes to one man, he does not buy 1 
per.cent as much food, clothing, or 
ordinary home conveniences and comforts as would be 
bought if this $1,000,000 were split up among 1,000 
average men, giving them $1,000 more apiece. 


And certainly there is an increasing tendency to con- 
centrate income in a few hands. A generation ago a 
millionaire was an object of curiosity—any man who 
by a lifetime of skill and effort had accumulated a 
total capital of $1,000,000. Now the standard of great 
wealth has become the man whose income in a single 
year is $1,000,000 or more—and last year 496 such per- 
sons, an average of more than ten to each state, paid 
tax on such incomes to the Federal Government. 
“Twenty-five per cent of the people of America have 
75 per cent of the wealth,” said James C. Stone in re- 
cent addresses to Southern tobacco growers, and the 
situation is an unhealthy one. It is likely to so curtail 
production as to make even business men see the need 
for remedies. 


The policy of America should not be one of discour- 
aging individual initiative and enterprise, but the pres- 
ent tendency to make the rich relatively richer and the 
poor relatively poorer should be checked by a nation- 
wide policy of income taxes and inheritance taxes, to- 
gether with a constant effort to curtail legislation giv- 
ing special interests to favored classes. The protest 
made against a man of such distinguished character 
and ability as Chief Justice Hughes—a protest based 
solely on his alleged bias in favor of big business— 
reflects a popular revolt against recent tendencies. 
Common sense remedial legislation is the only safe- 
guard against otherwise inevitable radical legislation or 
possibly revolutionary agitation. 


Something to Read 
What Farm Book Have You Enjoyed Most? 


TH all the new books now pouring off the 
WV presses, more farm folks ought to be reading 

farm books—books about farming, farm life, 
and farm problems. And perhaps the best way to 
encourage the average thoughtful farmer to read the 
best of such books will be to let him know how much 
they have interested, instructed, stimulated, or delighted 
other readers. 





Consequently, we are hereby offering a prize of $10 
for the best letter and $1 each for the five next best 
letters on “A Farm Book That Interested Me and 
Why.” Articles should not be over 300 words long 
and must reach us by March 10. 


The Ministry of Reauty 


Thirty Flowers to Plant in March 


HERE are many delightful perennial herbaceous 
"hoa that should be started before warm weather 

comes. All of them survive our coldest weather 
and many of them, after becoming established, bloom 
through long periods of time. Some start blooming 
before freezing weather stops in the spring or starts in 
the fall. Hence we need to be without outdoor bloom- 
ing flowers at no time of the year except in the dead 
of winter. 





Below is a list we recommend. All are perennial— 
live more than two years. Most live many years. 
Phlox, alyssum, lobelia, pink, pyrethrum, candy- 
tuft, and sweet william gre adapted to shade. Here is 
the list from which to choose a few, or many, or all :— 


Alyssum Forget-me-not Perennial phlox 
Aquilegia Gaillardia Phlox, annual 
Blue salvia Gypsophila Poppy, Shirley and 
Canterbury bells Golden glow California 
Candytuft Lobelia Pyrethrum 
Carnation Lupinus Rudbeckia 
Coreopsis Peony Scabiosa 
Djanthus Pink Statice 
Digitalis Perennial daisy Sweet william 
English daisy Perennial sweet pea Wallflower 
Feverfew 





A Thought forthe Week 


OLUMELLA, the much traveled Spanish-Roman 
writer of the first century A. D., said that for 
successful farming, three things are essential :— 
Knowledge, 

Capital, and— 
Love for the calling. 


—Thomas F. Hunt's opening sentence in The Young 
Farmer. 
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Butter or Oleomargarine—W hich? 


N THE editorial page 

of a well known and 

nationally popular dairy 
journal, we have just read the 
following rather surprising statement: “One hundred 
million more pounds of oleo was consumed in 1929 
than in 1928, with farmers using 
60 per cent of this.” 

The surprising part of the state- 
ment is not so much the great in- 
crease in quantity of oleo con- 
sumed as that farmers have used 
60 per cent of this quantity. Ac- 
cording to government estimates 
on the total production of cream- 
ery butter in 1929, there was about 
26,000,000 pounds more butter pro- 
duced during 1929 than in 1928. 
Just how much more of the year’s production went into 
storage in 1929 than was stored in 1928, we do not 
have the figures at hand. On January 1, 1929, there 
was in round numbers 37,000,000 more pounds in stor- 
age than on the corresponding date in 1928. 

The storage figures given above are proof enough 
that somebody somewhere has failed to eat his average 
quantity of butter during the past year. And the oleo 
figures are rather strong evidence that somebody has 
eaten more oleo as a result of eating less butter. 


L. A. HIGGINS 


Is the Farmer Guilty of Undermining His 
Own Business ? 


IS rather difficult to imagine that farm people are 
I ccocighacd enough to eat oleomargarine rather 
than their own product, butter. In so doing, the 
farmer is competing against himself, whether he be a 
dairy farmer or a cotton farmer. Each pound of oleo 
purchased takes the place of a pound of butter. Even 
the strictly cotton farmer is more interested in a large 
consumption of dairy products than in the consumption 
of oleo from a dollars and cents viewpoint. The dairy 
industry spends approximately $17 for cottonseed prod- 
ucts as dairy feed while the oleo industry spends $1 
for cottonseed oil to be used in oleo. Imported oils 
make up a very large per cent of the fats which go 
into oleo. Butter and other dairy products are abso- 
lutely essential to the health and welfare of the human 
race. 

If farm people are responsible for 60 per cent of the 
100,000,000 pounds increase in oleo consumption, they 
have increased .the demand for this product by 
60,000,000 pounds. Think of it! ‘There is a surplus 
of only 37,000,000 pounds of butter.” Had these farm- 
ers eaten butter instead of the other product, there 
would have been no surplus butter now. What would 
have been the result on price of the farmer’s dairy 
product ? 


Some of the Other Causes 


NOTHER cause for lack of consumption of but- 
A ter, as well as other dairy products, is the un- 

employment in our great industrial centers in 
this country as well as in European countries. Idle 
laborers rarely eat butter or consume their normal 
amount of other dairy products. 

The recent rush into print (and probably for selfish 
reasons) of a great lot of propaganda regarding undu- 
lant fever as a result of drinking raw milk from cows 
suffering from Bang’s disease (abortion) has decreased 
consumption very materially. After reading a consid- 


Some Reasons Why Dairy Products Are 


Low In Price Now 


By L. A. HIGGINS 


Mississippi Extension Dairy Specialist 


erable lot of authoritative literature on this subject, 
we have failed to find positive proof of a single case 
of this fever being traced directly to drinking milk. 
There is positive proof of many cases tracing direct 
to other sources of infection. The facts are, there 
were only 402 cases reported in the United States dur- 
ing 1929. So-far as we know, there were not any 
fatalities and no extreme suffering. 


Suppose we grant that each of these 402 cases could 
be traced direct to drinking abortion bacillus througn 
the use of raw milk, would this justify the handicap- 
ping for life 400,000 or even more children (both phys- 
ically and mentally) through undernourishment from 
lack of dairy products in their daily diet? The propa- 
gandist, as well as the parents, will do well to think 
here. 


Another quotation from the above mentioned edito- 
rial is a statement from a farmer as follows: “No 
wonder there is a surplus of butter, for these cream- 
eries don’t make good butter.” 


Probably this farmer came nearer diagnosing one of 
the real causes for the surplus of butter than he 
realized. Lack of quality in butter, as well as in other 
dairy products, is the greatest handicap to increasing 
the per capita consumption. No one is going to eat 
regularly a large quantity of bad butter nor bad oleo. 
However, good oleo is more palatable than bad butter. 
The two products should be considered equally whole- 
some but not equal in food value. If all creamery 
butter would score around 90 or above, consumption 
would be considerably increased. When the butter is 
badly off in flavor, few will call for it a second time. For 
this cause, butter consumption has been materially held 
down. . 


The farmer produces the cream from which the bad 
butter is made. It is bad cream when he delivers it. 
The time consumed in passing it through the cream 
buying stations does not improve it, neither do these 
stations increase the price to the farmer for his fat. 
If, however, the creameries would all demand a high 
quality in all cream delivered by farmers, and if the 
creameries would pay a proper premium for fat in first 
class cream, in six months’ time the majority of dairy 
farmers would be delivering a good product to the 
creameries. 


Will Overproduction and Corresponding Low 
Prices Continue ? 


ROM the foregoing statements, one may readily 

see that the present surplus and resulting price 

condition has been brought about more largely 
from underconsumption than from overproduction. 
The present excess storage supply is equal to about 
one-third of a pound per person in the United States. 
Each of us could readily (and in most cases econom- 
ically) consume a third of a pound more than usual, in 
one week. By so doing the surplus would be wiped out 
and prices to farmers would immediately start on an 
upward climb. Will we farmers help ourselves to this 


The Progressive Forme 


extent, or shall we grumble for 
outside help from legislation 
while we eat oleo? Dairy prod- 
ucts are good and essential foods 
The more we consume in our homes, the less wil] go 
onto the market, also the better fed will be our families, 


Wo komik 


Add Some Cottonseed Meal 


F STEERS are being finished on grass in the sprin 
Ps be sold in June or July, a little dition _ 
’ meal 
should be added. It will increase the rate of gain 
enough to pay a handsome return on the cost of the 
cottonseed meal. This was revealed in three successive 
experiments conducted by the animal husbandry de- 
partment of the Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn. 
In the first two experiments, 10 steers were used; 
in the second, 14 were used. Steers on a good pasture 
were fed cottonseed meal at the rate of 4.5 pounds per 
day after starting on a small scale. The feeding period 
in the three experiments varied from 70 days to 90 
days. Each started in the early spring and ran until 
June or July. 

Results: 1. The average daily gain on pasture alone 
was 1.92 pounds per steer as compared to 2.52 pounds 
per steer on pasture and receiving cottonseed meal. 

2. The average cost per 100 pounds of gain was 
$1.05 on pasture alone and $4.28 on pasture with cotton- 
seed meal. 

3. The profit per steer on pasture was $7.96; that 
per steer on pasture with cottonseed meal was $9.61. 

The three experiments caused Prof. J. C. Grimes, 
head of the department, to conclude that steers which 
are wintered on cheap feed (such as low grade hay and 
a little concentrate) should be grazed and fed and sold 
in June or July rather than early spring—March or 
April. Grazing and feeding returned larger profits 
than feeding during winter and selling early in the 
spring. P. O. DAVES 

oS to Hr 


Most Milk and Butter Ever Produced by 


One Cow 


ae HAT are the greatest quantities of milk and 


of butter ever produced by a cow in one 
year and what breeds produced them?” 

An Australian cow, Melba 15th of Darbalara, a 
milking strain Shorthorn, holds the world’s record for 
butterfat. She produced in one year 1,614 pounds of 
butterfat. This is equivalent to 1,883 pounds of butter, 
or approximately 5 1-6 pounds per day for the whole & 
365 days. 

The greatest quantity of milk ever produced by any 
one cow of any breed is credited to the Holstein cow, 
Segis Pietertje Prospect 221846. Her record was 
37,381.4 pounds of milk in 365 days, which is equiva- 
lent to 4,346.67 gallons, or an average of 11.9 gallons 
per day for the entire 365 days. 


Wa tor 
Grinding Hay or Fodder Didn’t Pay at Ames 


ESTS by the dairy husbandry department at lowa 

State College show that ground alfalfa hay isn't 

as good for dairy cows as whole hay. The cows 
preferred the whole to the ground hay, and the grind- 
ing seemed not to increase the digestibility of the hay 
and represented merely an added expense with m0 
benefit therefrom. I. W. DICKERSON. 











Here’s How— 


Truth and Fiction About Chicken-eating Hogs 





YOu CAN EITHER 
KILL THE HOG 


ALITTLE SULPHUR ADDED 
no. 7 


AGOOD MINERAL 
Mix TURE 


ALT AND CHARCOAL“WITH FOR EACH HOG. 












NIx,HoG! 1 
SEEN THIS 
ONE First! 


‘vou DONT NE 
THAT PIG ED. 


\er Anos cers it marr | ean 
















ee grteme 


oC (F SOU SEE A HOG STARTIN FOR A HEN — 
BEAT HER TOIT- AND EAT iT YOURSELF! 
DOREN THES OR 50 OF THE OUGHT To DISCOURAGE THE HOG) bp 





‘ER A GOOD STIFF DOSE 
O MINERAL MIXTURE, 








EOT'KILL 
- UST GIVE 





JUST WHAT IM 

























SHUT HOGS UP FOR 12 HRS. 
FEED THIN SLOP CONTAINING 
A HANDFUL OF BAKING SODA 


the dose m(2br, 


COME T'THINK OF IT THIS OUGHT TBE A 
SWELL CORE FER ALL CHICKEN THIEVES 





_ FASTEN A PIECE OF , 
LEATHER OVER THE HOGS 
EES AS A BLINDER “ 


the 
fee that! 


SHUx' \'M TIRED 
PLAYIN’ THIS 
LE T's PLAY 
SOMETHIN’ ELSE! 
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Style No. 1 


Colors 
French Nude Black 
Champagne White 
Dark Brown 
Sizes—5 to 10 
A strong and sturdy stocking that will 
stand the hard wear given by healthy, 
romping boys and girls. The kind of 
stocking that will not tell on a fellow 
when he has elimbed a tree. Full 
length, extra reinforced two-thread 
foot with three-thread heels and toes. 
PRICE—5 pairs for $1.00. 


wi 








Style No. 2 
Colors 
Cordovan Natural Navy 
Stone Grey Blac White 


k 

. Sizes 9% to11% 
A good quality hose for the men of the 
family, Made of full-combed yarn, spun 
from selected high-grade staple cotton, 
Has smooth seams in the foot and an elastic 
tibbed top. Double heels and toes. Miles 
upon miles of satisfactory wear in these 
sensible, good-looking ‘socks. Similar in 
specifications and in quality to hosiery 
made for Uncle Sam's soldiers. PRICE— 
6 pairs for $1.00. 








Style No, 3 
Colors 
Cordovan Black 
Navy White 
Stone Grey 


Sizes 9% to 11% 

. strong, substantial, long-wearing 
ose for men. Made of selected cotton 

yarn, A hose that combines good ap- 

pearance with durability. Three- 
read, reinforced heels and toes 

PRICE—g pairs for $1.00, 











ew 
Low Prices 


(on Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Hosiery. Order today and 


save money. ) 


If you are thrifty and like to take advantage of 
opportunities, here’s a chance to outfit the whole 
family with hosiery of recognized style, quality 
and wearability at money-saving prices. 


Tilley’s Stores, Inc., has just made a very for- 
tunate connection with one of the world’s largest 
hosiery manufacturers which enables us to sell 
direct to the people of the South good quality 
men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery at new 
low prices—prices even below those quoted in the 
large mail order catalogs for hosiery of the same 
type. 

Surely you will want to save the money made 
possible by this opportunity to purchase hosiery 
direct at these new low prices. All hosiery guar- 
anteed to be as represented. Send orders to: 
DEPT, A, TILLEY’S STORES, INC., DUR- 
HAM, NORTH CAROLINA. References: 
Home Savings Bank—Durham Loan & Trust 
Company, or any bank in Durham, N. C. 


Postage Will Be Paid on 
All Orders of $1.00 or More. 


TILLEY'S 


STORES, INC. 
DURHAM, N.C. 


Gee ssets'ee 




















TIDLEY'S STORES, INC, Date 
DEPT. A 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 





Gentlemen: I enclose Cash  .........--sssvse+es » P. O, Money Order ........c.c-ccce-ee . 
Check ....e Please send me 


listed below, 








Address 
(Please print name and address plainly. Use other paper if coupon is not sufficient.) 
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na money by postales maser cater. panceand diac ov 
express order. Should you wish te send ‘cu it with 
agen order and cond by reaietered sai.” igtind 
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Style No. 4 
Colors 
Pearl Blush 





Champagne 






Dream Pink Light Gunmetal 
Sunbask Sable 
Black White 







Sizes 8% to 10 
A pure-silk, from top to toe, stocking 
made of extra heavy, high quality 
Japan silk, There is a three-inch gar- 
ter hem interlined with finest quality 
mercerized cotton yarn and an anti- 
run garter stitch. Heels and toes are 
reinforced in order to assure extra comfort 
and long wear. The silk slipper sole is 
backed with strong mercerized yarn to 
strengthen that part of the stocking where 
the wear is hardest. Fashion Seam and 
Fashion Marks. PRICE—3 pairs for $2.00. 

























Style No. 5 
Colors 
Champagne Pearl! Blush 
Light Gunmetal Sunbask 
Dream Pink Sable 
White ; Black 
_ Sizes 8% to 10 
A finely knit, from top to toe, Rayon hose 
of low lustre having the appearance of 
silk, Rayon interlined hem with mercer- 
ized cotton yarn and the anti-run garter 
stitch. Reinforced mercerized yarn sole 
and toe, Has Fashion Seam and Fashion 
Marks——very similar to full-fashioned hos- 
jiery. PRICE—3 pairs for $1.00. 

















Style No. 6 
Colors 
Light Gunmetal Black 






French Nude 
Peach 






Champagne 
White 


Sizes 8% to 10 
A serviceable, long-wearing stocking, 
suitable for the mother of the family 
who wants beauty of appearance com- 
bined with long-wearing qualities. Made 
of Durene Yarn—a_ specially processed 
mercerized yarn of exceptional strength and 
elasticity. Has an anti-run garter stitch 
and elastic tops. Fashion Seam and Fash- 
ion Marks. eavily reinforced high-spliced 


















beet aes double sole. PRICE—4 pairs for 
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March On the 


T IS evident that tobacco farmers all 
over North Carolina and Virginia are 
studying their problems: carefully this 
year. There have been from ten to forty 
visitors a day at the 
station every week 
day since Christmas, 
most of them having 
tobacco seed cleaned 
and treated, others 
asking for informa- 
tion about varieties 
and fertilization. 

In considering to- 
bacco plans for 1930, 
the first and perhaps 
the most important thing is to make a 
very close and selective study of the soils 
to be planted. Fields that are not suited 
for tobacco should be planted in other 
crops. It is a most unwise thing to plant 
tobacco on soils that will not give a good 
yield of desirable tobacco. Every indica- 
tion at present is that there will be a 
large increase in tobacco acreage this 
year, which means that a large quantity 
of poor quality tobacco will be produced; 
consequently the only man who is likely 
to “break even” on his crop is the man 
who grows good tobacco. 


E. G. MOSS 


¥ 


The Progressive Forméy? = 


Tobacco Farm 


Select Soils Carefully, Watch the Plant Bed, 
and Study Fertilizer Requirements 


By E. G. MOSS, 
IN. C. Tobacco Experiment Station, Oxford 


mixture. If a spray is preferred, 1% to 2 
pounds of this mixture to 50 gallons of water 
or 1% to 2-tablespoonfuls to three gallons of 
water, should be used. 

Cottonseed meal has been used on the 
beds with splendid results for the protec- 
tion of the young plants from flea beetles, 
In addition to an application of cottonseed 
meal an application of fine, well rotted 
stable manure is helpful. This applica- 
tion of cottonseed meal and stable manure 
not only helps to protect the plants from 
insect injury but helps to warm up the 
bed also to hold moisture in a dry season, 
A plentiful supply of good plants is es- 
sential in producing quality tobacco and 
now is .the time to watch the beds closely. 


II. What Fertilizers Shall We Use? 


RACTICALLY all growers are now 

thinking over their fertilizer require- 
ments, and a great many will be placing 
orders during the next few weeks. 

After a very careful study of the soils 
to be planted and after eliminating all 
fields that are not suited for tobacco, then 
the grower is in position to make a care- 
ful study of his fertilizer requirements. 
Let me suggest that a saving of $2 to $3 
a ton on tobacco fertilizer may not be a 
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“STANDARD” 
Farm Products 
Motor Oil 
Mica Axle Grease 
Penetrating Oil 

Household Lubricant 
Separator Oil 
Parowax 

Kerosene 

Liquid Gloss 

Harness Oil 


Compound Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil 


Plumbers’ Cutting Oil 
Harvester Oil 
Belt Dressing 


ee 


N ounce is SO important 


When any product of petroleum is sold 
under this emblem, you may be sure 
of its uniformity and high quality. 


ANDARD’ 


MOTOR OIL 





Se 


_— 


to motor equipment as good 
oil—in proper quantity. There 
is as great a danger from too 
little oil as there is from in- 
ferior oil. That is why the oil 
level in the crankcase must be 
watched constantly. 
A pint or a quart of good, 
rich ‘*Standard’’ Motor Oil 
added as needed between ‘‘re- 
fills’? assures the smooth func- 
tioning of your motor over a 
long period of time. It is in- 
surance against unnecessary 
wear. Protection against un- 
necessary losses. 

Whenever you drive into a 
**Standard’’ Station be sure 
to let the attendant measure 
your oil. He knows not only 

when you need 
fresh oil, but the 
right consistency 


ANDARD 
for your motor. 


saving after all. Fertilizer made up ac- 
cording to the recommendations of the 
group of tobacco specialists and agrono- 
mists will cost the manfacturer more than 
if it is made up of different materials. 
There is no doubt that the growers should 
use more potash than they have been us- 
ing in the past. 


I. How to Control the Flea Beetle 


N THE Middle and Old Belts, March 

is usually the most trying month on 
young tobacco plants. The cool drying 
winds retard the growth of the seedlings, 
and the flea beetle is very active. Grow- 
ers who have not used the trap bed and 
have not taken other precautions may find 
half of their plants gone before they real- 
ize it. These points should be observed :— 


If a mixture containing 5 per cent pot- 
ash or more is used (and certainly noth- 
ing less than 5 per cent should be used 
on sandy and sandy loam soils) then it 
1, The trap bed, as recommended in Exten- should be divided as follows :— 
sion Circular No. 174 of North Carolina State 
College, is the best guarantee against flea 
beetle injury. 

2. Where the trap bed method is not fol- 
lowed, it would be advisable to burn the trash 
and litter around the beds before the covers 
are put on. By doing this a large number of 
these insects will be destroyed. 


2 per cent from muriate of potash, 

3 per cent from sulphate or sulphate of pot- 
ash-magnesia. 

Most manufacturers know that if all 
the potash is derived from muriate or 
manure salts there will be too much chlo- 
rine in the mixture, which is very injuri- 
ous to the quality of the cured leaf and 


3. If dusting or spraying becomes necessary 
a mixture of one pound Paris green and five 
pounds of powdered arsenate of lead is rec- 
ommended. This is known as the “1 in 6” 


(Concluded on page 31) Succ 
P that 


IF YOU GROW TOBACCO, TELL SCHAUB SOMETHING 


T THE big mass meeting of North Carolina tobacco growers in Decem- 
ber, when Mr. James C. Stone promised the codperation of the Federal Mr, 
Farm Board, Dean I. O. Schaub of the North Carolina Extension Service 














was named chairman of a committee to set up an organization of North Caro- Cott 
lina tobacco growers. But there have been some unavoid- 12-4 
able delays, it is getting late now for organizing this dres 

year, and Dean Schaub wants to hear from a larger num- 
ber of growers as to what are their wishes about orgat- sode 
izing — whether for this year’s crop, next year’s, Or add 
not at all. ae 
Consequently we are asking every North Carolina to- 7 
bacco grower to tell Schaub something. If you want to afte 

see the tobacco growers try to get the help of the Federal 
Farm Board about marketing tobacco this year, Say S0. The 
If next year, say so. If not at all, say so. Just fill in | 
1. 0. SCHAUB the following blank and mail to him :— Proc 
Dean I. O. Schaub, N. C. State College, Raleigh. per 
Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry as to the attitude of tobacco growers Pota 
toward setting up an organization under the guidance of the Federal Farm cotts 
Board, I will say that my attitude is expressed by Statement No. below:— mar 
No. 1.—I should like to help get an organization going this year, if approved and $25 

supported by the Federal Farm Board. 

No. 2.—I am afraid it is too late to get an organization going this year, but I should seer 


like to help so far as I can toward getting one going for 1931—our agricultural forces and 
Federal Farm Board meanwhile to carry on a campaign to educate farmers as to best 
methods of codperative marketing, what it will do and what it will not, etc., along lines 
already approved in Virginia and South Carolina (see page 31, February 22 Progressive 
Farmer). 


No. 3.—I think it is a mistake to try to organize tobacco farmers now. 


Signed: 


eee 
COHSCSRHAAOSSAOHSHSHSSHEOOEOSP EES SEHHOSEPOAEEEDA CH SH ARES ECC COCO RODE ® 





No. acres planted: 
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“I expect to use more potash on my cotton 


than ever before due to the bale-per-acre 
yield I made where I used 200 pounds of 





0-9-25 top-dresser per acre.” 














Mr. Clarkson’s cotton with leaves removed on front rows to show full crop. This 
plot produced 1,284 pounds of seed cotton per acre. It was fertilized with 600 
pounds of 12-4-4 per acre at planting and top-dressed with 200 pounds of 0-9-25 
(100 pounds of nitrate of soda and 100 pounds of muriate of potash). 


R. W. N. CLARKSON, of 
Heinemann, S. C., is an- 
other of the South’s most 

successful farmers who have found 
that it pays to give cotton an extra 
100 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre as top-dressing: 


Mr. Clarkson set aside six acres of 
cotton fertilized with 600 pounds of 
12-4-4 per acre at planting and top- 
dressed with 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre. To three acres he 
added 100 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash per acre applied with his soda just 
after the cotton was chopped out 


The cotton without the extra potash 
Produced 974 pounds of seed cotton 
Per acre. The cotton with the extra 
Potash produced 1,284 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. The 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre cost about 
$2.50 and produced $21.70 in extra 
Seed cotton. 


A top-dresser of 100 pounds of soda 


Extra POTASH . 


and 100 pounds of muriate is equiva- 
lent to 200 pounds of 0-9-25 mixed- 
goods top-dresser. Nitrogen-potash 
top-dressers are now on sale by lead- 
ing fertilizer manufacturers. These 
top-dressers cost less per ton than 
straight nitrogen top-dressers yet 
they usually contain more plant food. 
The nitrogen they contain is more 
valuable as a fertilizer because it is 
balanced with potash. 


Potash in your top-dresser makes it 
cheaper and better. Potash produces 
healthier plants that set more squares 
for bigger yields. It prevents rust, 
helps control wilt, and reduces shed- 
ding to a minimum. It makes bigger 
bolls and better lint. 


Use plenty of potash both at plant- 
ing and as top-dressing. It Pays! 


N.V. Potash Export My. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgia 


Fah 















































This convinced Mr. Clarkson 


Two 3-acre plots, both fertilized with 600 pounds of 12-4-4 
(NPK) fertilizer per acre. Norfolk sandy loam soil. 





























PLOT TOP-DRESSER ELD INCREASE FROM 
PER ACRE PER ACRE POTASH 
i 100 Ibs. N. Soda 974 Ibs. —_ — 
100 Ibs. N. Soda 
2 100 Ibs. Muriate 1.284 Ibs. 310 Ibs. 
Gain for Potash $21.70; on 3 acres . $65.10 
Less cost of Potash Sey 7.50 


Profit on 3 acres 37.0 











PAYS Extra Cash 
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\ THE NEW FLAG 


SEE... 


the OLIVER 
HILL DROP 
PLANTERS 


Before you buy: :: 





At your Oliver Dealer's, or send the 
coupon for complete information. 


r 
H 
§ OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 

OLIVER There is an Oliver branch in every state to serve you. 


Please send me information on Oliver Hill Drop Planters. 


|) >. ae lee onc oe 














EAD OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS for new offers by 

our advertisers. 
catalogs. 


COTTON GROWERS 


‘ 7 Write at once for your copy of “WHY COTTON SEED 
Then write for their RUN OUT.” It is FREE. 


You'll save money by it. LEACH SEED GRADER CO. 


‘Best Resul 
The Original STARTING FEED 


ly rf 
ij i _ 
glahHized with ¥- 
““We have been feeding and recommending 
Conkeys Buttermilk Starting Feed for many 
years. We have tried practically all the lead- 
ing commercial brands of starting feed, but 
get our best results with Conkeys. 
“In addition to using Conkeys But- 
termilk Starting Feed with Y-O our- 
selves, we recommend the same to our 
chick customers for best results,” = oe 
writes R. W. Kerr, ’ ral ets Faisedon theK errBroed- 
President of Kerr i ttermili: Starting Pood.” 
Chickeries, Inc.,of Farm, Frenchtown, N. 
Frenchtown, N. J. feat 1826-27. Fe wae fea 


Now Better Than Ever 


eys Start- 
Now Conkeys Buttermilk Starting Feed has been VITALIZED with Con- 
keys Y-O—the preparation in which Imported Brewers’ Yeast is sepragnated 
with Cod Liver Oil, by a special patented process to which The G. E. Conkey 
Co. has exclusive rights. By this method, the Vitamins of Cod Liver Oil are 
sealed and held foralongtime. _ : i 
When Conkeys Y-O is included in the mash, as in Conkeys Buttermilk 
Starting Feed, it insures an abundance of Vitamins A, B and D. Result: Baby 
chicks make amazingly rapid growth, with minimum lossand no rickets (leg weakness) . 
If dealer cannot supply you with Conkeys feeds, write for full information. (342) 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO..6742 Broadway, Ohio 


Dept. C 
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(| HOW NEARLY DOES NORTH | 


CAROLINA FEED ITSELF? 


HAT cartoon on page 3 reveals in a 

very effective way the shortage of 
food and feed produced in North Caro- 
lina. 





But the subject is so important—so 
vitally important to North Carolina farm 
prosperity—that we may well study the 
figures in greater detail. In the table 
below (from North Carolina Extension 
Service data) the first column shows the 
total quantity North Carolina produces 
of the various crops and animal products. 
The second column shows quantity North 
Carolina needs to produce in order to feed 
the total city and farm population and 
livestock. The third column gives the 
percentage of what we produce as com- 
pared with 100 per cent—the quantity we 
need. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRODUCTS IN 1925 


ss 

§ & 8. 

3] ts #28 

_— 3 ey ons 

ss SS OB BS 

#4 = 2 oFe 

Ba as BES 

Product 

Wheat (bushels) .... 4,466,000 12,598,768 34.4 

Corn (bushels) ....... 44,400,000 58,074,159 74.7 
Irish potatoes (bu.) .. 4,524,000 5,061,600 8&9 

Sweet potatoes (bu.). 7,040,000 9,279,000 75.8 
Beef (head) ...... 213,804 344,444 62 
Veal Chead): .6<.5.55.- 91,351 221,723 41 

Mutton and lamb 

WOUGINOY oo esas 04% 8's 60,929 358,530 17 
Pork and lard ....... 871,787 1,384,247 63 
Milk (gallons) ....... 108,151,634 322,930,000 34 
DN hv bvicecaekecns 27,813,971 15,574,154 56 
Eggs (dozen) ........ 25,587,169 47,522,800 54 


Furthermore, in order that this whole 
idea may still better “soak in,’ we are 
presenting herewith a diagram taking up 
each one of the products listed above and 
showing how much we lack of climbing 
fully up to a 100 per cent production of 
the state’s needs. In the diagrams below 
(based on the latest available figures, the 
agricultural census of 1925) the propor- 
tion we produce is shown in black and the 
proportion we do not produce in white :— 


The Progressiz 


These tables show that North Caroling 
each year buys $158,178,270 worth of food 


and feed supplies from outside the State, 


That is, we lack that much of Producing 
what we need. The city population spends 
$96,197,977 outside the state for food and 
the farmers of the state send elsewhere 
$61,960,293 for food and feed. 


TABLE 1 
FOOD PURCHASED OUTSIDE NORTH CAR. 
OLINA BY CITY POPULATION 


(Figures for 1925 based on farm values) 


Quantity Value Amount 
Item purchased each spent 
Corn (bushels) ..... 1,121,348 $1.10 $1,233,482 
Wheat (bushels) ..... 4,000,000 1.71 6,840,000 
Irish potatoes (bu.)... 537,600 1.80 967,680 
Sweet potatoes (bu.). 2,239,597 1.20 2,687,516 
pO |) ee eer 131,565 30.00 3,946,959 
Weal. Ghead) 6..5.0:5 109,209 30.00 3,276,270 
Mutton and lamb 
WHOM) wari. ces nsnesy 174,052 6.20 1,079,122 
Pork. CHESG) i. ¢ 50s 805s 522,773 20.00 10,455,460 
Milk (gallons) ....... 157,147,420 -35 55,001,497 
Poultry (fowls) ...... 7,000,000 -65 4,550,000 
Eggs (dozen) ........ 22,000,000 -28 6,160,000 
OLDE ca ¢ ected bacteas soe top a wtccsns $96,197,977 


TABLE 2 


FOOD AND FEED PURCHASED OUTSIDE 
NORTH CAROLINA BY FARM 
POPULATION 


(1925 basis) 
Quantity Value Amount 





Item purchased each spent 
Corn (bushels) ...... 12,554,000 $1.10 $13,809,400 
Wheat (bushels) .... 4,128,426 1.71 7,059,608 
Oats (bushels) ...... 12,255,241 -76 9,313,983 
oe ee 500,000 20.00 10,000,000 
Weel Chega) <<.<5.556 24,399 30.00 731,970 
Mutton and lamb 

CROOMD icdccccesecens 123,448 6.20 765,377 
Milk (gallons) ....... 58,000,000 -35 20,300,000 

1 DE EROS REN Se $61,980,293 
Total spent each year— 

City population ........... $96,197,977 
Total spent each year— 

Farm population.......... 61,980,293 


$158,178,270 


(These data secured from North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service of the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, Raleigh, were compiled by C. A. 
Sheffield, assistant to the Director of Exten- 
sion.) 


Graph I. Consumption Of Food And Feed By All City And Farm 
pone OPulation And Livestock In North Carolina In 1926. 
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Graph Il. Consumption Of Food And Feed By All Farm 
Population And Livestock In North Carolina In 1925. 
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The Assurance 
of Protection 


HE ocean bottom yields up her 

treasures. Far below the surface the 
diver works in safety, unmindful of the 
crushing water that is constantly search- 
ing for some slight flaw in his helmet, 
some weak spot, some joint not com- 
pletely impermeable. For he knows that 
the care, skill, and knowledge used in 
construction are his protection and as- 
surance. 


In grave vaults, also, there can be no 
compromise with protection against wa- 
ter. Because of perfection in detail and 
design . . . because of skill and care in 
construction . . . the Clark Vault has 
brought to the American people this 
assurance of protection. 


Built on the principle of the diving bell, 
the Clark Vault needs no man-made seals 
or locks. The finest grade specially proc- 
essed Armco Ingot Iron or Keystone 
Copper Steel — 12 gauge thickness — pro- 
vides the complete impermeability which 
metal alone possesses. All seams are 
double-welded and tested under 5,000 
pounds of water. No putty or filler is 
used. Each Clark Vault carries a 50-year 
guaranty. 


Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Copper 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warebonse Kansas City, Me. 





GRAVE VAULT 


trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 


ve aul se jee means of ideatal ving ihe 
mala : ess you see thi 
Rot a Clark. y mark, the 








Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV J.W HOLLAND DD 


In Others’ Eyes 
AINT FRANCIS of Assisi, walking 
along a roadway, met a peasant. “Are 





you Brother Francis of Assisi?” asked 
the peasant. “Yes,” said the saint. 
“Then,” answered 


the peasant, “try to 
be as good as all 
think you are, be- 
cause many have 
great faith in you, 
and therefore I ad- 
monish you to be 
nothing less than 
people hope of you.” 


19 

There is a picture called “Breaking 
Home Ties.” <A son is going away to 
seek his fortunes in the city. The father 
stands near the door with the valise. A 
doting sister is devouring her brother 
with her loving eyes. The mother has her 
hand upon his shoulder, looking into his 
face. 

It is the old, old drama of human 
destiny helped forward by the prayers 
and: hopes of others for us. It is some- 
times the old, old tragedy, when an oc- 
casional boy forgets the high dreams for 
him in the old home nest. 


J. W. HOLLAND 


I spoke with a careless girl, and asked 
her if she might not be disappointing the 
hopes of her parents for her. She said 
that her parents were both dead. Then 
she said with determination, “I will try 
to be the woman my grandparents would 
have me to be.” 

| 

Parents are the heroes of their chil- 
dren. What queen is so wonderful to 
children as the mother who tucks them 
into bed and enters into all their grow- 
ing thoughts? The Persians had this 
maxim, “The child is the mother’s an- 
chor.” The fact that undeveloped lives 
cling to their mothers has been a cable 
of gold to hold many women to their 
best and highest living. 


I remember with what admiration I 
once watched the muscles of my father’s 
arms. He was the strongest, greatest, 
and wisest man in my childhood world. 
He was none of these things, perhaps, but 
he was to me. I have never been able to 
forget what sort of a man he would like 
to have me become. When the father of 
the child lets up, be certain that the child 
is likely to let down. 

fi ff 

There is that larger company of folk 
who look to us, and demand from us our 
very highest attainment of personality and 
character. Often others will fail if we 
fail. I heard a Boy Scout executive say 
to a group of scoutmasters, “It’s up to 
you to live so that no boy will discover 
anything in your conduct that will tempt 
him to stumble.” 


To me, there is the religious motive 
which holds up to us an ideal for our 
perfection. Upon the west wall of the 
old Pacific Garden Mission in Chicago 
there was painted the image of a great 
eye. Under it were the words “Thou, 
God seest me.” It was an unforgettable 
experience to have seen it. One night a 
poor, sin-whipped man came into the mis- 
sion and sat down. His glance fell upon 
the great Eye, and the legend beneath it. 
He pulled himself together then and 
there, faced about, and started out to live 
so as not to disappoint the love of his 
Creator. 


The great expectations that God has for 
us shame us of any conduct that would 
disappoint him. 

fe ae | 

There is a line of poetry which I often 
repeat :— 

“What sort of a world would this 

world be 
If everyone in it were just like me?” 
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(Figures compiled by U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture) 
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Bales-per-acre determines cost-per-pound. 
You cannot control selling price but you can 




















reduce production cost and make from $12 to \Giaeeeeeppeeeere er gee] 
$36 more profi er acre on the same land. 

H “P +9 (Figures compiled by U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
add ow: culture) 














lf You Could 
See the Letters 


that Iam receiving from farmers 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Ga., La., Miss., Mo., N. C., S. C., 
and Tenn., YOU WOULD KNOW 
WHY THEY SAY: 


“GROW WILSON TYPE 
AND GROW PROSPEROUS” 


These seasoned farmers have 
long been looking for a new 
type cotton to beat the weevil 
and withstand the weather; to 
bloom earlier, open earlier, 
with a better staple and a 
ready market. Wilson Type, 






































FIGURES SAY: 




















The Proof of the Seed is in 
the Planting 


(Comparative acreage in Wilson 
Type, 1923-30) 





EDs aati aati nee etek te aeack 1% acres which made the first Georgia 

1 ER RE RS A RSS 50 acres bale in 1929 and won the Ar- 

5 CR ae Re ona Se oe 500 acres kansas Yield Per Acre Contest 

AR a rae ae tees 12,000 acres 5 years out of the last 7, is 

OE 6s, han ROIS oe agente ee 60,000 acres not only a prize winner but a 
SE ROAR OS Bee: 140,000 acres money-maker (it has already 

NOD is cada ede sake oleaesennt 300,000 acres = increased our yield at Wilson , 

1930 (estimated) ........ 500,000 acres 15 to 25% on 29 cotton farms). R, E, LEE WILSON 





Little farms — Big farms — Good land — Poor land 


L. E. Guffert, Barrow County, Ga.: ‘‘Yields about 50% 
more . . , couldn’t ask for a better stand.’’ G. S. Bat- 
tle, Mississippi County, Ark., says: ‘‘Pickers can pick 
from 75 to 100% more in a day than other cottons...’ 
J. L. Hutchinson, Sunflower County, Miss., says: ‘‘Made 
4% more per acre than the other...graded one inch flat 
...does not wilt or blight as bad as Delfos.’’ D. C. 
Prince, Morgan County, Ala., says: ‘“Made more lint per 
acre than most of my neighbors 
with other varieties, Half and 
Half included.’’ ‘4% better than 


any other seed I ever grew...will plant my entire crop in 
it in 1930,’’ declares L. J. Ellis of Forsyth County, Ga., 
while John Morrow, of Covington County, Ala., says: 
“‘Average 150 pounds more per acre than Coker.”” B. F, 
Kittrell, Leflore County, Miss., says: ‘‘Easy picked. 
Turned out about 35% lint and sold for 18%c pound. 
Picked in September.’’ ‘‘Produces about 800 pounds 
more to the acre than the other...don’t expect to plant 
anything but the Wilson Big 
Boll,’’ says D. Pennington, 
Lincoln County, Miss. 





WIN ONE OF THESE 
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of the 1001 rea- 
sons why WIL- 
SON TYPE will 
make you more 
cotton at less 
cost: 


1. Big bolls. 

2. Easier picked. 

3. Bolls open earlier. 

4. Makes bolls till frost. 
5. Satisfies labor. 

6. 


Grown farther north 
than any other major 
pedigreed cotton seed. 


7. Beats worms, 
and frost. 


weevils 


8. Staple always in demand. 





$100 GOLD AWARDS 

To Wilson Type Yield- 
Per-Acre Winners 

If you grow Wilson Type Big Boll 


and win state Yield-Per-Acre con- 
test (1930) in either: 


North Carolina Mississippi 
South Carolina Louisiana 
Alabama Arkansas or 
Georgia Tennessee 


you will also receive a special cash 
cag of $100 from Lee Wilson & 
0. 


Remember: Cotton must be Wil- 
son Type Big Boll; must win state 
prize with variety certified to by 
local county agent or vocational 
teacher supervising test. 








I have already spent 
$75,000 to develop 
this seed. WHILE SUR- 
PLUS LASTS YOU CAN 
BUY IT FOR ONLY 


$ 7 50 ro 


$130 Per Ton 
f.o.b. Wilson, Ark.; Atlan- 
ta, Ga., or Alexandria, La. 


“Quick shipment from 
nearest warehouse.” 


LEE WILSON & CO. 


Wilson, Arkansas. 


S. E. SALES OFFICE: Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Louisiana Distributors: Gulf States Seed Co., Alexandria, La. 








9. Strength bred in. 


10. Stands even unfavora- 
ble weather conditions. 


ORDER NOW Surplus sold out before planting 
4 " time for three years handrunning. 

Each year an increasing number of our fellow farmers share 

our success by securing a quantity of the limited surplus 

(when surplus is exhausted, orders are refused and money is 

refunded, (We never substitute.) Only the economy 

of large volume and modern machinery makes 

$7.50-a-bag price possible....That is why 

the world’s champion high yield- 

er is offered you at only a 

dollar an acre 

more than ordinary oil 

mill seed (if you make 

only 6 pounds more 

per acre, Wilson 

Type will pay for 

itself). 























11. Low cost because large 
production, 











12. Light, “poor” seed elim- 
inated automatically. 
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keep ARCADIAN fine and dry 
until you are ready to use it 


ged you don’t need to grind 
or screen your Nitrate of 
Soda! Arcadian Nitrate saves 
you all that extra trouble. It 
comes to you always fine and dry 
: 3 ready to unload right into 
your distributor or drill. Or you 
can scatter it by hand without 
having to pulverize it. 
Arcadian Nitrate 
is shipped in spe- 
cial moisture- 
roof, three-ply 
ags to keep it in 
its original free- 
running condition. 
First there is stout 
burlap. Then an in- 
mer coating of wa- 
terproofing to keep 
out moisture. And 
finally, an inside 


ARCADIA 





layer of tough paper to prevent 
the Arcadian crystals from sift- 
ing through or sticking to the 
bag when you empty it. 

Arcadian Nitrate ofSodacomes 
from Nature’s own basic source 
of nitrogen—the air. It is made 
by the Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Corporation at Hopewell, Va., 
for The Barrett 
Company. It con- 
tains 16.25% nitro- 
gen (19.77% am- 
monia) guaranteed, 

Order Arcadian 
Nitrate from your 
dealer when you 
buy your mixed 
goods. It is an 
American product 
made by American 
industry. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co, 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y: 


Norfolk, Va. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


.. NITROGEN from Nature’s own Source 











SEE YOUR DEALER. 
SUPPLY YOU, ORD 
If your dealer doesn’t carry Regulator send 
50c for a 4-Ib. package (enough for 200 Ibs. 
of mash) to the 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
41 Walnut Street ia, 
Add 1Sc per pkg. in Far West; 10c in Colo. 


IF HE CAN’T 
ER BY MAIL 











“SPEEDS 
GROWTH” 


“I find Pratts Poultry Regulator excellent. 

It speeds growth. I raised over 250 birds on 

a lot 50x100 feet. In spite of exceptionally 

heavy rains and damp weather this spring, 

every one has been rugged and healthy from 

e start.”—W. J. Johnson, Fort Logan, Colo. 
Regulator supplies in abundance the 
food minerals that build feathers, bone 
and sinew. Minerals that are rarely all 
resent in one batch of feed. Minerals 
ike sulphur for building feather, cal- 


cium phosphate for bone structure, | : 
Leaps ? ; early potatoes in 1930 as well as on the 


| future marketings from the 1929 crop. 


chlorine to form digestive juices, 
sodium to build strong heart action, 
iodine to prevent glandular disorder. 

Modern poultry raising methods 
make Regulating necessary. Start today. 
It costs but a few pennies per hundred 
pounds of mash. See your dealer for 
one of the many convenient sizes of 
Regulator. 
a os Racovpagped Bulletin Free 

ou wi ave “COM- 
MON POULTRY DISEASES: just off the pene 
Write for your copy. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
401 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


patts 


POULTRY REGULATOR 





fouth (2tolina Jarm News 


By A. B. BRYAN 
VER 100 Jersey breeders held a 


profitable annual state convention 
at Columbia, February 12, and heard 
Samuel F. Crabbe, president of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle 
Club, as well as dis- 
cussions on various 
dairying problems. 
J. R. Sullivan, West- 
minster, was elected 
president of the club; 
F. F. Rainsford, 
Trenton, vice-presi- 
dent; W. R. Gray, 
Greenville, secretary 
and treasurer. 





A. B. BRYAN 


141 


Aid for fruit and vegetable growers 
in developing the canning industry in 
South Carolina will be sought by the 
South Carolina Natural Resources Com- 
mission from the Federal Farm Board, 
which has been requested to make a sur- 
vey of fruit and vegetable conditions in 
the state. K. B. Gardener, representative 
of the Board, has visited the state in this 
connection. 

14 


A total of 2,551 records turned in by 
boys’ club members in 1929 showed a total 
value of products to be $186,781.09, of 
which $91,808.04 was profit. There were 
last year 4,846 members of boys’ clubs 
who conducted 5,266 crop and livestock 
demonstrations. Enrollment for 1930 is 
progressing nicely. 


1749 


Keeping the soil at home by means 
of better terracing will result from terrac- 
ing demonstrations now being held in 
representative counties over the state by 
J. T. McAlister, extension agricultural 
engineer. Meetings have already been 
held in Lee, Marion, Oconee, Greenville, 
McCormick, Greenwood, Edgefield, and 
Cherokee counties. 

199 

An average of 46.2 bushels of corn 
per acre resulted from a two-year soil- 
building rotation, conducted by H. C. 
Lisenby, Chesterfield County, on land 
which produced only 24 bushels per acre 
on the check plot. Hundreds of such soil- 
building demonstrations are being con- 
ducted by R. W. Hamilton, extension 
agronomist, in all parts of the state. 


19°49 

“Better Pastures for South Caro- 
lina” is the title of Extension Circular 
67, revised, by S. L. Jeffords, specialist 
in forage crops and pastures. The publi- 
cation discusses locating pastures, prepar- 
ing and seeding, and points out the value 
of Bermuda, carpet grass, Dallis grass, 
lespedeza, and the clovers for South 
Carolina pastures. 





FOR IRISH POTATOES 


HE following view of the Frish potato 
situation by Dr. G. W. Forster, agri- 
cultural economist, North Carolina State 
College, will be of interest to all grow- 
ers:— 
“Stocks of old potatoes on hand have 
an important bearing on the outlook for 


| DISCOURAGING OUTLOOK | 
| | 





Stocks of merchantable potatoes on hand 
January 1, 1930, in the 35 late states were 
about three-fifths of the quantity on hand 
a year ago, and were probabl_ the lowest 
since January 1, 1926. As thé relatively 
light holdings on January 1, 1930, will 
probably find outlets at good prices, there 
will be correspondingly less competition 
for early potato marketings from the 
South. 

“November reports from commercial 
potato growers in 12 important early and 
second early states, including those as far 
north: as Maryland, indicated that an in- 
crease of about 12 per cent in the commer- 
cial early potato area was intended. Re- 
cent reports show further increases over 
these intentions. At the present time the 
reduced buying power of consumers from 
the high level of 1929 appears to have pre- 
vented the seasonal price advance which 
was expected, so that something less than 
the intended acreage might be desirable 
in the Southern States. 


The Progressive Forma i: 


“Preliminary reports on acreage which 
all growers intended to plant in 19309 indi 
cate a total potato area of 3,570,000 pes. 
for harvest. This is nearly 6 per ean 
larger than the area harvested in 1929 
If the intended acreage for 1930 js plant. 
ed and a yield in line with the trend in 
recent years is secured, the total produc. 
tion of all potatoes in the United Stat 
would be around 421,000,000 bushels This 
would be about the quantity produced in 
1924 when the December 1 farm price 
— pee per 9 as compared 
with 131.4 cents per bushel 
1 1939.” p on December 





| KNOW ABOUT PECANS 


| WHAT READERS De 








LS erage are some condensed answers 
to questions about pecans. All are 
of interest to pecan growers and to others 
who are considering planting this unsur- 
passed nut :— 


1. Fertilize pecan trees annually, 
using one pound of fertilizer per tree for 
each year the tree has been growing. The 
fertilizer should analyze 4 to 6 per cent 
nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
4 per cent potash for clay soils and 6 per 
cent for sandy soils. Apply fertilizer in 
March around and away from the base of 
the trees. In May, top-dress with Y to 
1 pound of high grade nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer. 

2. Prune newly set trees back one- 
third or one-fourth, heading at between 
3 and 4 feet from the ground. 


3. The standard varieties of pecans 
will crack out 55 to 65 per cent clear 
meats, while nine out of ten seedlings 
will crack out less than 45 per cent clear 
meats. 


4. Pecans sell best from just before 
Thanksgiving to Christmas. 

5. Rich, deep bottom land is best for 
pecans. 


6. Manure, straw, leaves, weeds, 
and similar materials are excellent for 
mulching pecan trees. The mulch will be 
most effective if applied thick enough to 
keep down weeds and frequently enough 
(once a year) to maintain a regular sup- 
ply. 

7. Two classes of crops may be 
grown to advantage in young pecan or- 
chards: (1) leguminous or heavily fer- 
tilized truck crops; (2) winter and sum- 
mer cover crops for plowing down next 
to the trees for a space at least twice the 
width of their tops, the remainder to be 
harvested or plowed under as desired. 


8. Plant pecans only on fertile, 
deep, loamy, and well drained soil. 


9. Overflow water will often kill 
young pecan trees but is not so destruc- 
tive of older trees. Second bottom land 
is ideal for this nut tree. 


10. Set the trees not closer than #@ 
by 60 feet (12 trees to the acre); some 
prefer 80 by 80 feet (7 trees to the acre). 


Do You Remember 9 
‘Jweuty-five Years Ago! 


A Garfield Thought Worth Remem- 
bering 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week 

The Progressive Farmer printed a 
little quotation from James A. Garfield 
that is still worth a place in anybody’ 
scrapbook :— 

“I do not think much of what others 
may say of me; but there is one mafs 
opinion about me which I very much value 
—that is the opinion of James A. Garfield; 
others I need not think about. I can sé 
away from them, but I have to be wi 
him all the time. He is with me wm 
I rise up and when I lie down; when 
go out and when I come in. It makes # 
great difference whether he thinks we 
of me or not.” 
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Uncle Jed braid his whiskers.” 





a “March 7. 1930 





| SHAKE, MAN, SHAKE! | 





Congratulating Craven’s County 
Agent 
ya Rotary Club of Newbern, North 


Carolina, recently singled out two citi- 
zens for distinguished recognition and one 
of them was County Agent C. B. Faris. 
Perhaps the finest 
thing about Faris’s 
work is that he real- 
ized he could not do 
the job by himself 
and so. organized 
several years ago 
“The Craven Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Club.” 
With the help of this 
organization some 
great things have 
Here is a part of last 





c. B. FARIS 


been accomplished. 
year’s record :— 

One hundred nineteen carloads of products 
shipped—$2,500 a week. 

Enough hogs were shipped to equal an aver- 
age of about $1,500 weekly and of poultry 
$400. 

Nearly $20,000 worth of fertilizer bought 
cooperatively. 

Dairying has been particularly encouraged 
and a purebred Jersey bull sale held. 

Club work among boys and girls has been a 
major objective. 

So much business has been handled regu- 
larly by the farmers codperatively that they 
have formed a farmers’ business organization, 
The Craven Mutual Excharfge, Inc., with 125 
members. 

A farm program has been adopted that calls 
for a $5,000,000 crop increase within five years 
through diversified farming, increased live- 
stock and poultry, and improved methods of 
grading and marketing. 


| SCHOOL CHILDREN BACK | 
“LIVE AT HOME” PROGRAM | 


North Carolina Pupils to Contest 
for Prizes 


HEN Governor O. Max Gardner 

came into office a year ago, he de- 
clared that he would try to do something 
that would make farming more prosper- 
ous in North Carolina. Out of the think- 
ing, planning, and speaking of these prob- 
lems, the live-at-home program was devel- 
oped. 

The three main objectives of the live- 
at-home program are simple enough :— 

1, To get farmers to produce more of their 
food and feed supplies instead of buying them, 
or perhaps doing without them. 

2, To produce food and feed products for the 


local market when this can be done economi- 
cally, . 








3.To get city people interested in buying 
North Carolina farm products. 

North Carolina’s public schools, white 
and colored, are actively supporting and 
pushing the live-at-home program. The 


Aunt Pret fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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F ‘Next to a new baby, there ain’t nothin’ 
% this world more helpless than a spoiled 
usband,” 
None 0’ my folks ever was famous 
t people used to come for miles to see 





week of February 10, at the suggestion of 
Governor Gardner, was observed by the 
public schools as live-at-home week. Much 
emphasis was laid on the program when 
Dr. A. T. Allen, state superintendent of 
Public Instruction, called on the 875,000 
school children and 25,000 school teachers 
to take an active part. 
II 

School chitdren should be interested in 
and support the live-at-home program be- 
cause :— 

1. They can become acquainted with the 
agricultural needs and conditions of the state. 


2. They can help secure the good will of 
parents and neighbors in the movement. 


3. The live-at-home program means better 
living for the entire state, especially school 
children. 


4. They can help call the attention of farm- 
ers to the program now, in time to get some- 
thing definite done this year. 

If the live-at-home program is to mean 
much, school children must take an ac- 
tive part the rest of this year and from 
year to year. To do this Superintendent 
Allen has planned an essay and booklet 
contest which closes April 15. School 
children over the whole state will be at 


work during the next few weeks on their 
essays and booklets. For the next ten 
weeks The Progressive Farmer will pub- 
lish interesting information on the cow, 
hog, garden, poultry, daily diet for the 
family, and other phases of the live-at- 
home program, which school children will 
find helpful in their studies and writing 
their essays. 
III 


Attractive prizes will be offered in the 
essay and booklet contests as follows 
(each essay, booklet, or poster to deal 
with some phase of the live-at-home 
idea) :— 

RURAL SCHOOLS FOR WHITE CHILDREN 


Grades 8-11. 
words long:— 


For best essays 800 to 1,500 


(a) First prize: Loving Cup—Governor O. 
Max Gardner. (b) Second prize: Gold Medal 
—The Progressive Farmer; Third prize: Sil- 
ver Medal—The Progressive Farmer. 


Grades 5, 6, 7. For best essay 500 to 1,000 
words: Prize: The J. Y. Joyner Loving Cup. 


Grades 1 to 4. For the grade or room pre- 
paring the best poster or booklet on some 
phase of live-at-home idea, cash prizes given 
by the North Carolina Education Association: 
$25, $15, $10. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS FOR COLORED 
CHILDREN 


13 


Grades 8 to 11. Individual prize. For best 
essay 800 to 1,500 words. Prize or prizes by 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows (Col- 
ored). 


Grades 5 to 8 Prizes for best essays 500 
to 1,000 words, by North Carolina Negro 
Teachers’ Association: $25, $15, $10. 


Grades 1 to 4. For the grade or room pre- 
paring the best poster or booklet on some 
phase of live-at-home idea. Prize or prizes 
by North Carolina Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 





| WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
KNOW 


Anthracnose on Asparagus 


} 








“In cutting my old asparagus bushes to 
burn them I noticed discolored splotches 
on the stems. Is this rust and how can I 
get rid of it?” Your asparagus is evi- 
dently attacked by anthracnose. Cut the 
old stems off under the ground and spray 
the soil surface with straight sulphate of 
copper or Bordeaux mixture., Next 
spring spray with Bordeaux mixture as 
soon as you stop cutting. 
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MORE POWERFUL FERTILIZERS 
.....that will save 


you TIME, LABOR and MONEY 











Complete Fertilizer 


Fertilize at least part of 
your crop with NITRO- 
PHOSKA. It will open 
your eyes to larger yields 
and bigger profits. One 
sack contains as much 
plant-food as four sacks 
_ of the usual fertilizer. 


NITROPHOSKA 
No. I (for heavy soils) 
15% 30% 15% 

Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash 
No. 2 (for sandy soils) 
1615% 1612 % 211% 


Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash 


Side-Dresser 


Side-aress with CAL- 

NITRO—made to do all 

that any nitrogen fertil- 

izer can do. A side- 

dresser that can’t be 

beat. Remarkably easy 
to apply. 


20.5% Nitrogen 
(25% Ammonia) 3% 
CLEAe Btelojce ete 





Packed only in 100-pound net weight bags 


NITROPHOSRA at planting time and CAL-NITRO as side-dressing give greater 
profits from larger yields, and you save on fertilizer cost per acre, on freight, bags, 
hauling, handling and the labor of applying. Write for prices and pamphlets Series 14. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 


New York Adenta Raleigh Plant City Memphis 


Shreveport 








ree Turkey Book 


Every turkey raiser should’ have a 
copy of our new turkey book tha 
tells how to feed and care for turkeys. 
Also tells about Sytac, the great tur- 
key_ discovery. rite today. The 
book is free. 


THE SYTAC CoO., 
Division 104 St. Paul, Minn. 






Gives locations, 





opportunities, qualifications, etc. W: 
instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Me, 








back of 
Cambria Fenee 


Cambria Fence is a stout, durable barrier against pests and 
marauders. There is a style for every farm use—for poultry 
yard and orchard, for turning horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, for 
chicks. Cambria Fence is made of Bethlehem Steel, of the grade 
selected by this Company’s metallurgists as the most suitable 
for the purpose. It is as good fence as it is possible to produce. 


For quick, easy erection of Cambria Fence use Bethlehem 
Steel Fence Posts. Ask your dealer about these products. 


BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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A BUNCH OF SWEET POTATO 
QUESTIONS | 


: HEN should potatoes be started 

in hotbeds? (2) How many acres 
should I plant to fill a 1,000-bushel curing 
house? (3) How many slips will a bush- 
el of potatoes make, and (4) how many 
slips does it require to plant an acre? 
(5) Is there danger of infection from 
bedding sweet potatoes where they were 
bedded year before last?” 

(1) A month before the average date 
of the last killing frost. They need not be 
started in a hotbed to produce the storage 
crop. (2) This depends on the acre yield. 
If your land will produce 150 bushels to 
the acre then 6.7 acres will give you 
1,000 bushels. Ten acres producing 100 
and 5 acres producing 200 bushels per 
acre will each give you 1,000 bushels. 
(3) A bushel of seed potatoes will pro- 
duce from 1,000 to 2,000 slips. (4) Set 12 
inches apart in 3-foot rows requires 
14,520 slips, 15 inches 11,616, and 18 
inches 9,680 plants per acre. (5) There 
may not be, but be on the safe side and 
bed in a new place. It is more important 
that the seed potatoes be not only free of 
disease but treated also. Full directions 
for growing sweet potatoes will be found 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 999 and for disin- 
fecting seed potatoes in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1059. Free copies will be sent on re- 
quest to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





*. dean 





II 
Extra Early Potato Slips 


“How can I get extra early sweet po- 
tato slips from putting out as soon as 
danger of frost is past?” (1) You may 
have them grown by contract if there is 
someone with greenhouses or hotbeds near 
you. (2) You may order them from 
growers of plants who live farther south 
and advertise in The Progressive Farmer. 
(3) You may grow them in your own hot- 
beds and coldframes. In this case your 
county agent might render valuable as- 
sistance. 

Ill 


Wants Early Sweet Potatoes 


“T have three acres that lay out after 
corn and grew up in weeds. Then rye was 
sowed and cowpeas after the rye, both 
turned under. The land is sandy with 
porous yellow subsoil. Will this be a good 
piece of land for early sweet potatoes? 
What fertiliser and how much?” This 
land should be excellent for sweet pota- 
toes except that I suspect from the treat- 
ment you have given it in the last two 
years that it is poor. I recommend 1,500 
to 2,000 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 
analyzing 2%% per cent nitrogen, 10 per 
cent phosphoric acid, and 8 per cent pot- 
ash. Get the slips out early, cultivate 
thoroughly until the vines interfere, plant 
Porto Rico 10 inches apart in 3% foot 
rows, and market part of your crop in 
late July and early August when prices 
are high. Cc. L. NEWMAN. 





LESPEDEZA AND SWEET 
CLOVER IN VIRGINIA 


 f March, 1929, I sowed 25 pounds of 
Korean lespedeza on two acres of corn 
land that needed improvement. The seed 
was sowed broadcast on land not limed, 
inoculated, or fertilized. The stand was 
perfect. A good crop of hay was cut in 
the fall, from which about $100 worth of 
seed was threshed, and the hay was as 
valuable as timothy hay. 








The crabgrass in this field was elimi- 
nated by the lespedeza, and also most of 
the wire grass, which was beginning to 
infest the field. This clover reseeds itself, 
and next season I expect to see the wire 
grass entirely eliminated. I believe the 
Korean lespedeza will destroy wire grass 
and improve land at the least expense of 
any of the legumes. 








I have made what is to me a remark- 
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The Progressive Farms ™ 
able discovery about sweet clover, Some 7 
years ago I sowed unhulled sweet Clover | 
seed in February in a three-acre field of 
wheat, two acres of which was corn land 
limed and inoculated for sweet clover 
No clover grew to maturity on the ans 
limed acre. I broke this acre with a trae. 
tor and sowed it again to wheat one year 
after the first seeding. I limed the land 
with one ton of lime marl and sowed timo. 
thy at the time the wheat was sowed 
The wheat was badly winter-killed, py 
the timothy made a good set, and a fair 
stand of sweet clover appeared and 
reached maturity in due time. It. was 
evident that the unhulled seed had fe. 
mained in the soil until the second season 
and grew in the limed soil. 

The sweet clover was ready to cut for 
hay before the timothy left the ground, 
The clover grew and was ready to cu: 
again when the timothy was harvested, 
incidentally scattering seed on the timothy 
field at that time. I believe that these 
two crops made more hay than three 
crops of alfalfa would have made on the 
same land in one year. 

I firmly believe that improved land is 
the best sort of “farm relief,” also that 
Korean lespedeza and sweet clover are the 
best improvers of land. 

GEORGE HENRY RAY. 

Amherst County, Va. 
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| INVESTIGATE BEFORE BUY. | 
ING CHICKS | 


HE term “accredited” as applied to 

baby chicks may not always mean the 
same thing that it does in North Caro 
lina, says Dr. B. F. Kaupp, Professor 
of Poultry Science at North Carolina 
State College. The poultryman who buys 
chicks from other states should not only 
determine whether the chicks are from 
blood-tested stock, but also whether the 
disease-carrying birds were culled and 
removed from the flock before the eggs 
were saved for hatching. This is done in 
the case of accredited flocks in North 
Carolina; but is not done in some other 
states, says Dr. Kaupp. The prospective 
buyer is therefore urged to investigate 
before he buys. 








iE MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


AST May we had 103 baby chicks 

in a brooder. They were a week old 
and doing fine. We neglected to have 
the dirt floor higher than surrounding 
ground. There was a perfect downpour 
of rain for about one hour. Water raf 
in and 55 were drowned before we knew 
it, and 12 more died from the effects of 
getting so soaking wet and chilled. 

MRS. R. W. J. 
Darlington County, S. C. 


Didn’t Keep Books for Whole Farm. 
—Several years ago I began trucking as 
a sideline. I kept separate accounts 0! 
the different truck crops because it was 
interesting to find out which ones paid 
best and to see just how much I could 
realize from this source during the yea. 
In this way I came to realize what a big 
mistake it was not to keep accounts om 
all the produce raised and sold on the 
whole farm. R. B. J. 

Wake County, N. C. 


A 15-Year-Old Mistake. — Sixte¢t 
years ago I began clearing a cut-over 
sand hill farm. I soon had an eight- of 
ten-horse farm open. For 15 years I was 
harassed by thousands of fat, longlea 
pine stumps. Last winter I had them 
dug up at an average cost of about 12% 
cents per stump. Had it been done whet 
land was cleared the cost would have 
been no greater, and I would probably 
have averaged 5 per cent higher crop 
yields at 5 per cent lower production costs 
for all these 15 years, and would have 
got much more satisfaction out of my 
business. . Ss. 








Sampson County, N. C. 
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Many 


mechanical improvements 


make this an even finer Pontiac 











LEV-Xe 


Illustrated above: The 2-Door Sedan, Body by Fisher 


Here is a car that is particularly well designed for the kind of 
driving farmers do. It is the New Series Pontiac Big Six —an 
automobile which lives up to its famous name in every way 
because it includes all of the qualities that have made past 


Pontiacs so popular on the farm. 


Power and speed —dependability under the severest driving 
conditions — riding ease —long life —safety — and remarkable 
economy of operation and maintenance . . . these qualities 


have won farm friends for Pontiac in rural sections everywhere. 


But today’s Pontiac is even finer because these same qualities 
have been enhanced by many mechanical improvements. It 
has new-type rubber engine mountings, for example, which 
insulate the engine from the frame and give greater smooth- 

Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates 


and describes the design of the New Series 
Pontiac Big Six with its important improvements. 


mA FAMOUS NAME, A FINEBR CAR:is..- PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 





ones eneamarcesrtnnttottoss Jo Sa 





BIG 
SIX 





ness — improved internal-expanding four-wheel brakes, now 
more efficient and reliable than ever—a new steering system 
which acts on roller bearings, providing greater handling ease 
—increased rigidity in the crankcase which, with the Har- 


monic Balancer. reduces crankshaft distortion to a minimum. 


Ask your Oakland-Pontiac dealer to tell you about its many 
other improvements — such as the new type of starting motor, 
semi-automatic and manually controlled, and the sloping, 
non-fglare windshield, which makes night driving safer. Ask 
for a demonstration, too. That’s the most satisfactory way to 
learn all the advantages offered by the New Series Pontiac Big 
Six. ... Seven body types. Oakland Motor Car Company, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 

Remember... you can buy a Pontiac on special 


G. M. A. C. terms offered to farm buyers exclusively 
with payments at convenient intervals during the year. 












“If this paint does not wear as 
long, look as well, and go as far 
as the highest-priced paint made 
we will furnish new paint FREE 
and pay for putting it on”.... 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 














HIS guarantee, covering 
Ward’s ZINC-ITE and try’s very latest paint devel- 
Master Painter’s paint, is the opment! Exceptionally 


Pe 
simplest and strongest guaran- = ; f i ; sunproof.Covers400square 
tee in the industry! And the | ae feet per gallon (2 coats) at 
reason we can make it lies in the quality of the : : Bad ] 


a saving of $1 to $2 per 
paints themselves. 


House Palit | sea Heeearins 


ZINC-ITE is the indus- 










Using only the finest materials . . . supplied by 
producers like National Lead, New Jersey Zinc, 
Eagle Picher, and Du Pont ... we manufacture 
more than 80 per cent of these paints in our own 





marks. Supplied in 12 col 


ors. Price, m 
eA TO 






prepaid, 








factory. We consume each year around a half mil- ae ——s in5-gallon - 
. “wpe Pe Pp al. 

lion bushels of flaxseed, and sell millions of gallons Me as ee nk ig) cans. . a 
f : A : SAS CITY « ST pauL « BALTIMORE, 4 

of paint annually; while our formulas call for a j =~ AKLAND » cont WoRTH © DENVE 

larger percentage of pure linseed oil and stronger (! Yi BL : —————— Ward Paints for the 5 p of 








color pigments, to insure finest results for the user. 
Every batch of every brand is tested eight different 
ways ...and both ZINC-ITE and Master Painter’s 
give splendid hiding power, surface coverage and 
lasting sunproofness. Your Ward Store also carries 
a complete line of other house and barn paints, 
enamels and varnishes for every purpose. 


Our nationally famous WARD-SET Brushes, 
made of pure Chinese hog bristles that absolutely 
will not loosen or shed, are the ideal companions 
to these quality paints. Every brush will pass the 
weight-test illustrated, and we supply a complete 
line for all painting, varnishing and enameling pur- 
poses. WARD-SET Brushes are lower priced than 
usual... and their performance always dependable. 





buildings illustrated ab would 






) 


save you approximat 


MASTER PAINTER'’S. The 
purest lead-zinc-and-oil paint that 
Y can be made. Meets maximum U.S. 
WARD-SET Brush, K - ata agoelig Spcrgncestee? pri 
i i 7 every can show 
Bs nbd pret : Petit ti ip coed oil. Covers 
py! cg gy 360 square feet per gallon; smooth- 
ull, and in oline, oil, 


water, alcohol end acide 2 colers: Prepaid SOD BY 
- ushes Rei y 
never shed a single bristle sheng in 5 _— pear] 
from their Bakelite setting! on 4 ale 
This 4-inch brush has finely- 
Anyof our 550 Montgomery Ward Stores through- balanced handle; gives 
out the nation is ready now to supply your paint- smooth flow on any surface. 
ing requirements —not only satisfactorily, but at a Price, prepaid, $1.50. 
real saving. 






















We also carry a complete line of 

barn paints at prices as low as from 

$1.20 to $1.80 per gallon, in 5-gal- 
lon cans. 












*Price slightly higher in some states. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


World’s Largest Chain of General Retail Stores 
Mail Order Branches at: Chicago - Kansas City + St.Paul + Baltimore - Portland, Ore. + Oakland, Calif. - Fort Worth - Denver + Albany 
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Your U. S. tire dealer is a responsible merchant, a tire 
specialist, and your neighbor. 


He not only handles the greatest line of tires in the 
world for all-round use on farm vehicles, but he is 
always on the job to take care of your requirements 
at a minute’s notice. 


He has the U. S. Royal, built of the finest, purest, tough- 
est rubber and cord the world affords. We know be- 
cause we grow the rubber on our own plantations; we 
make the cord in our own mills. 


There’s no other tire, at or near the price, that will 
stand up under all kinds of fast, hard, continuous 
farm operation as well as the new U.S. Royal. It was 
Virtually made to order for all-round farm purposes. 
He will show you the U. S. 

Peerless, an entirely new 

tire. it is built of the same 

high quality cord and rubber 

as the U. S. Royal, but it is 

Priced lower to meet the 

farmer’s demand for a first- 

class high-grade tire at a 

very low cost. 


He will show you the out- 


standing heavy service tire of all time—the U. S. Royal 
Heavy Service—in balloon or high-pressure. 


To choose among these three great tires you have only 
to consider how much or how little you want to pay for 
a tire—and what you expect that tire to do. 


Your U. S. dealer will not only tell you honestly which 
U. S. tire is best suited to your needs, but he will put on 
the tire for you, see that the inner tube is properly 
fitted, check your air valves, check your wheels for 
alignment and see that your tire has the proper 
amount of air in it. 


And when, any time after, you want service of any 
kind, that same U. S. dealer is around the corner or 
down the road to give it to you. No need to conduct a 
correspondence with HIM. Your telephone takes the 
place of your fountain pen! 


And more important still, every U. S. dealer stands 
back of the tire he sells you—and back of him stands 
the United States Rubber Company, the world’s largest 
producer of rubber. This great organization, with a 
worldwide reputation for square dealing, is just as anx- 
ious as your dealertoseethat 
you are perfectly satisfied 
with any product that bears 
its name—a name that ex- 
tends back to the very begin- 
ning of the rubber industry. 


Call on the U. S. dealer. You 
willbesurprisedtoknowhow 
much U. S. mileage you can 
get for so little U. S. money! 


United States Rubber Company “Sy World’s Largest Producer of Rubber 















¥Y EAR after year the man who centers his farm operations around 
the McCormick-Deering tractors gets the utmost out of modern 
power farming. The reasons are plain. McCormick-Deering tractors are 
simple, sturdy, highly perfected, standardized models, built with every con- 
ceivable advantage and feature, designed by International Harvester skill to 
work with the full line of McCormick-Deering power farming equipment. 


The 15-30 


For big-capacity operations on the medium-size and larger farms, 
take the powerful 15-30. In the field shown above it is turning beautiful 
furrows at a rapid rate. The powerful 15-30 puts a big day’s work in one 
man’s control the year through. Cash in on its generous power and 
economy during tillage and seed-bed preparation, grain and corn har- 
vest, and the heavier belt and power take-off jobs. Note the list of 
15-30 features at the right. 


The 10-20 and the Farmall 


For smaller operations the McCormick-Deering line offers the 10-20 
(built just like the 15-30), and the Farmall. The popular Farmall, shown 
here with a 4-row cultivator in a corn field, is a true all-purpose tractor 
in that it also handles the planting and cultivating of row crops. On the 
majority of farms the Farmall completely solves the power problem, 
whatever the crop or operation. On the larger row-crop farms it fre- 
quently supplements the power of the 15-30 McCormick-Deering. 


McCormick-Deering tractors have stood every test in years of service. 
Nothing has equaled their work in cutting the costs of production. 
Make full use of McCormick-Deering power during 1930. Displayed 
and serviced everywhere by the McCormick-Deering dealers. 


Catalogs on request 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


ncorporated) 


_McCORMICK-DEERIN 


* 
%e 


This is the powerful § 
15-30 McCormick-Deer- 
ing. It pulls four plow 
bottoms in all average 
conditions. 


Here the 15-30 delivers its power at the belt. 
Both the 15-30 and the 10-20 have these 
quality features in their construction: A 4- 
cylinder power plant, ball-bearing crankshaft, 
ball and roller bearings at 34 points, strong 
1-piece main frame, new manifold design for 
fuel efficiency, filtered fuel supply, protected 
air supply, circulating splash lubrication, 
high-tension magneto ignition, three forward 
speeds, removable cylinders, and replaceable 
parts throughout. 


This is the famous Farmall, cultivating four 
rows of corn. Remember that if it isn’t 4 
McCormick-Deering it isn’t a Farmall. This 
tractor makes a square turn and clears high 
rows. With 2- and 4-row planters and culti- 
vators it handles from 25 to 60 acres in an 
8-hour day. It cuts a 14-ft. swath of hay, 
with 7-ft. Farmall-powered mower and 7-ft. 
trailer-mower attached. Handles rakes, load- 
ers, etc. Plows two furrows, pulls all seed: 
bed implements, and operates grain an 

corn harvesting machines. 
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Jeatth (arolina farm jews 
‘ By F. H. JETER 

HREE kinds of tobacco contracts 
will be studied by a subcommittee 
of the organization commi. ee of 15 ap- 
pointed as a result of the mass meeting 
of tobacco farmers 
held at State Col- 
lege last December. 
This subcommittee 
will consider the 
centralized contract 
such as has been 
adopted in South 
Carolina, a de- 
centralized or loose 
federation contract 
such as is used 
by the fruit grow- 
ers of California, 
and a third contract which is a compro- 
mise between the other two and which 
calls for a state-wide organization built 
from small affiliated locals. The sub- 
committee charged with this work is 
composed of J. E. Winslow, of Pitt 
County, chairman; J. T. Valentine, of 
Nash, and S. E. Coltrane, of Guilford. 
A report will be made within the next 

two weeks. 

II 


Forster's Farm-Business Forecast.— 
A strong local demand for poultry and 
dairy products to supply home needs; 
likelihood that present hog prices will con- 
tinue; a brighter outlook for strawberries, 
and increased quantities of feedstuffs 
needed are the few bright spots in the 
agricultural outlook for 1930 as prepared 
and published by Dr. G. W. Forster in 
North Carolina Farm Business, monthly 
publication of the agricultural extension 
service at State College. On the other hand, 
the acreage which will apparently be 
planted to cotton will continue the present 
low level of cotton prices; a reduced to- 
bacco acreage is necessary if a price level 
of 20 cents a pound is had next season; 
poor prices for early Irish potatoes are 
indicated; peanuts must be reduced by 15 
per cent, cabbage must be reduced and 
acreage to sweet potatoes should not be 
increased. The income from peaches will 
depend on the weather. However, if the 
acres left after reducing the crops sug- 
gested are put into food and feed crops, 
more livestock, more income, and better 
living conditions will result. 

Ill 

About Folks We Know.—J. O. Lutz, 
of Newton, has been awarded another 
gold medal by the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club for the performance of Dairy 
Prince’s Golden Pet. This cow is eight 
years old and last year produced 719.34 
pounds of butterfat and 11,671 pounds of 
milk under official test. J. Paul 
Shaw, agricultural teacher at Benson in 
Johnston County, says that in his com- 
munity cotton is grown under 13 .varietal 
names. He is trying to change this to a 
one-variety community. CEL Bran- 
non, bug man at State College, says manu- 
facturers of cotton dusting machinery re- 
port considerable interest in machines and 
poison for controlling the boll weevil this 
season. Enos C. Blair, legume ex- 
pert, says that folks in North Carolina 
should apologize to lespedeza for ever 
calling it a weed. C. F. Parrish re- 
Ports that on February 10 there were 
27,548 pullets, 12,611 hens, 2,049 cocker- 
els, and 703 cocks being tested for bacil- 
lary white diarrhea in this state. He ex- 
pects at least 100 accredited flocks to be 
available as breeding centers when the 
ae is through for the season. 3 
S At erring, assistant county agent 

‘Alamance, has resigned to accept a 


Position in the agronomy ed 
y edepartment of 
lemson College. ws 





F. H. JETER 


IV 

Dairying Grows !—“Last year was a 
sg year for the Tar Heel dairymen,” 
a John’ A. Arey, dairyman at State 
oO a Butter production increased by 
ste pounds : cheese production in- 
ae Vv 400,000 pounds, and milk deliv- 
vc lg commercial plants by 1,000,000 
aoe. Dairy calf clubs increased their 
— ment over 100 members and 599 
—, Ponaht purebred dairy - bulls. 
ioc, A cows were in the seven herd 
a vement associations and 515 cows 
oi they official test during the year. A 
ae increase in dairy barns, milk 
ew and silos was recorded and Ca- 
anit Joined the list of counties that have 

tbshed the scrub dairy bull.” 


Vv 
Fair Dates Announced.—Announce- 
ment of dates for fairs to be held through- 
out North Carolina followed the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Fair As- 
sociation held in Raleigh recently. The 
dates as announced are as follows :— 


North Carolina State Fair. October 13-18 
Naa oie s sencivbvccversnis October 21-25 


PNG ous ceccxececes sacs? October 28-31 
GOMBWSTO. 0 onc ccccccccccvce October 28-31 
Winston-Salem..... .....-. October 7-11 
Sect cg coussecaadaee October 14-18 
Pavgetteville......-0.2:-0cccee October 27 
RNG 5. 5 sc ecticecesucs Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
MEE 6 diuapetanvoshves vaen October 4-7 
Pps devendeveccapessons October 6-11 
MMM ee ccresteoiees sucess October 21-25 
Recky Mount...........<.2 Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
EN een boatnKiossccocns October 21-25 


Henderson..... sikealees awaken October 7-11 


SEEN chs csiccrcsesesees Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
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County Agents Speaking.—See what 
a variety of interesting farm happenings 
they report this week :— 

Lespedeza is a new crop to Caswell farm- 
ers. County Agent H. L. Seagrove is placing 
ten demonstrations with it in the county this 
spring. 

A county-wide tobacco meeting was held 
in Oxford February 19 with addresses by 
County Agent J. H. Blackwell, E. G. Moss, 
E. Y. Floyd, J. F. Bullock, Dr. S. G. Leh- 
man, and H. K. Sanders. 

Twenty-seven exhibitors entered 370 chick- 
ens at the Person County Poultry Show last 
week. The three breeds used as a standard 
in the county are Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and White Leghorns.—H. K. 
Sanders. 

S. G. Mangum, of Wake County produced 
only seven bales of cotton on 32 acres but 
sold $1,044 worth of dairy products from six 
cows at a net profit of $420 in 1929.—John C. 
Anderson. 


Seven purebred Hampshire ewes have been 
placed in Alleghany County since the first 
of this year.—W. B. Collins. 

A cash fund of $500 has been raised in Clay 
County by E. D. Bowditch to be used as 
premiums in boys and girls 4-H club work. 

Fourteen farm homes have been entered 
with John Artz in the third yard improvement 
contest in Polk County. 

The first battery brooder for Currituck 
County was recently installed by J. C. Sla- 
bach and appears to be successful.—T. B. El- 
liott. 

Money obtained from the sale of hogs is 
being used to pay the taxes of Hertford 
County farmers.—C. A. Rose. 

C. L. Hardy, of Maury, delivered 552 bales 
of cotton to the Tarboro warehouse of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Association, 
says E. V. Vestal, of Greene County. 

Dr. W. C. Kiser has fed out another fine 
bunch of steers on his farm at Reepsville in 
Lincoln County. Last year he fed 50 head and 
this year he has two carloads that are better 
than the bunch last year.—J. G. Morrison. 

Twelve Catawba County farmers grew an 
average of 53.3 bushels of corn an acre on 31 
acres at a cost of 73 cents a bushel in 1929.— 
J. W. Hendricks. 

R. R. Herman, of Alexander County, at a 
cost of only $100, has put running water into 
his home from’ a spring 250 feet away that 
flows seven gallons a minute. The hydraulic 
ram supplies 45 gallons of water an hour.— 
D. H. Osborne. 


| DID YOU MISS ANY OF 
| THESE? | 


E WONDER if you missed any of 
the following striking features of 
last week’s Progressive Farmer. 


Page 4.—The specific things that one North 
Carolina neighborhood is trying to do to im- 
prove itself and its people. 








Page 4.—That remarkable diagram showing 
that the same acreage planted last year might 
have made 2,500,000 bales more, 

Page 5.—That list of 34 vegetables in Mrs. 
Patterson’s war garden. If you wish to adopt 
the plan of “getting acquainted with two new 
vegetables in 193” you can probably find 
two in her list. 

Page 13.—Some good points about the care 
of baby chicks, 

Page 19.—A free circular telling just what 
fertilizers to use in your home county if you 
live in North Carolina. 

Page 22.—How to use lespedeza in a rotation. 


Page 31.—How Virginia is preparing to set 
up an effective tobacco association. 
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CROP 


CHAMPION. 
TELL HOW 


they make 
theiramazing yields 



























































T’S no secret...and there’s no luck about it. 
Just average good soil. Good seed. Usual work. 
And plenty of Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 


Simple enough! Yet that’s all there is to it. It’s 
the same story every year in every southern state. 
The cotton champion and the corn champion 
always make their crops with Chilean Nitrate, 
the world’s only natural nitrate fertilizer. 


Carolina Cotton and Corn Champions 


Left — South Carolina — J. RYAN 
WHITE, Sumter, S. C., winner of 5- 
Acre Corn Contest. Yield— 594 bu. 
on 5 acres. Fertilizer—160 Ibs. Chil- 
ean Nitrate per acre as side-dress- 

ing, with two applications of mixed 

fertilizer. 























Above—North Carolina—J. WILSON 
ALEXANDER, Huntersville, N. C., named 
by College of Agriculture as State Cotton 
Champion. Yield, 1,145.2 Ibs. lint cotton per 
acre on 5 acres. Fertilized with 300 Ibs. 
Chilean Nitrate per acre. 


Above—South Carolina— 

B. R. SMITH, Johnston, 
S. C., winner of 5-Acre 
Cotton Contest. Yield — 
5,770 lbs. lint on 5 acres. 
Fertilizer — 400 Ibs. per 
acre Chilean Nitrate. 





We can’t all be champions—but we all can profit 
by the champions’ advice. Use Chilean Nitrate. 
It is the sure way to greater yield and greater 
income. Costs very little and pays you back many 
times over. 
Free Fertilizer Books 
Our new illustrated books on fertilizing cotton and 
corn are ready. Ask for Book No. 2, “How to Fer- 
tilize Cotton,” and Book No. 3, “How to Fertilize 
Corn in the South.” Free. Write, or tear out this 
ad and mail it with your name and address. 


1830-1930...One hundred years 
of fertilizer service to American agriculture 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 38-I 



































“ITS SODA 
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| The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR' 


ONDAY, March 3.—Almost any 

cooked vegetables, such as spinach, 
cabbage, or English peas, left from Sun- 
day’s dinner can be used for a delicious 
soup. Make a thin 
white sauce, season 
with salt, pepper, and 
a little onion, and 
add the vegetable 
which should be 
chopped fine or put 
through a sieve. 

Tuesday, March 4. 
—The butter making 
will be easier if the 
churn is kept well 
oiled. Be sure to use a good quality oil 
intended for household purposes. 

Wednesday, March 5.—To wash large 
rag rugs, lay them on the porch floor or 
the lawn and apply lukewarm suds with 
a stiff brush. Hang them on a line with 
edges pulled straight and rinse with a 
hose. 

Thursday, March 6.—The small child 
is not apt to have a second temper tan- 
trum if no one pays the slightest atten- 
tion to the first one and it finds that noth- 
ing is gained by such behavior. 











MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Friday, March 7—How can we help 
you today? Remember we are delighted 
to have you write us if we can serve you 
in any way. 

Saturday, March 8—Are the door and 
window screens in perfect condition? 
And is the porch screened? It is none 
too soon to see that this is done. 


Sunday, March 9.—“A tart temper 
never mellows with age; and a sharp 
tongue is the only edged tool that grows 
keener with constant use.”—Washington 
Irving. 








MAKING COARSE SKINS FINE 


HAT can I do to make my skin 
finer? The pores on my cheeks and 

nose have become enlarged so that my 
complexion seems rough although I have 
no pimples,’ writes K. J. of Tennessee. 
Careless cleansing, unwise eating, lack 
of exercise, and poor circulation are all 
possible causes for enlarged facial pores. 
Before going to bed cleanse the face 
and neck thoroughly with cold cream. 
Wipe it all off and apply a lather of 





« 





























Light paint and cheerful cretonnes are largely responsible for the beauty of this rural living room, The simple bench and built-in book- 


cases offer suggestions to the handy man. Notice, too, the quaint ruffle on the mantelshelf. 


mild facial soap and hot water. Hold the 
steaming hot face cloth to the skin sev- 
eral times. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water and then with cool. Follow 
this by rubbing with a little. ice or by 
applying a cloth wrung out of very cold 
water. Dry gently but thoroughly. 

Now you are ready to pat on a skin 
tonic and astringent. One can be bought 
ready to use or you can make it up your- 
self. 

Plenty of fresh air both by day and by 
night, proper exercise, and a carefully se- 
lected diet that includes fruits and green 
vegetables every day will do much to- 
ward insuring a fine, smooth skin. 

Editor’s Note.—Directions for making up 

several excellent face lotions that will help 

correct enlarged pores and prevent black- 
heads will be sent to ariyone requesting 
them. Please write to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 

The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


(your nearest office), and enclose a stamp- 
ed, self-addressed envelope. 





SHE RODE HER HOBBY TO | 
HEALTH AND WEALTH | 


AST May our doctor recommended, 

in the absence of financial ability to 

give my nerves a trip around the world, 

that I get a hobby and ride it hard. 

At the mention of my flowers, he 

objected—didn’t want a sentimen- 

tal hobby. I asured him that I 

could make money out of flowers 

—that I could brave the florists in 
their dens, and do it. 

I went right to the manager of the 

million dollar hotel in a 

Pon nearby city and succeeded 

in getting his permission to 

} try out flowers’in the lobby 

and various other suitable 

places, not including the 

dining room, for a month. 

I was to bring the flowers 





Chop suey'is a most appetiz- 
ing dish and is quickly and 
easily prepared if you have a 
pressure cooker. 


—-Courtesy National Pressure Cooker Company. 





Editor 





age: 


A PLEASANT GATHERING PLACE 


three times a week. The plan suc- 
ceeded and gave to my two young 
daughters permanent and profitable work 
that will permit them to remain with us 
always and yet have their own business. 
We took over the dining room, added the 
University Club, and became decorators. 
The hotel pays us $29 per week. We do 
the family hauling from town so that not 
more than one special trip per week can 
fairly be charged to the flower work. 
The hotel paid for tulip bulbs and hya- 
cinths which we have planted for spring 
blooms. 

Having no hothouse, you will wonder 
how we managed the winter months. 
Here we profited by our love of nature. 
We used autumn leaves of every variety, 
baby cedar, red and purple berries, red 
huckleberry leaves, mistletoe, holly that 
bears the loveliest clusters of berries ever 
seen, Spanish moss, and of course, ferns 
and Christmas cactus. Having reset our 
daffodils last September, we have had 
short-stemmed blooms since the first of 
January. Two and a leaf are lovely in a 
bud vase on the tables. 

We shall add the growing of parsley, 
mint, and other herbs for the hotel this 
spring. And we hope to interest another 
hotel as soon as the garden flowers be- 
come plentiful. 

MRS. G. H. SHERRILL, 

Rankin County, Miss. 





AMERICAN CHEESE AT ONE | 
CENT A POUND | 


4 





HE report of Miss Marie Strange, 

county home demonstration agent of 
Floyd County, Texas, shows that there 
have been 1,655 pounds of American 
cheese made by home demonstration clubs 
since last September. The report from 
the drug store shows that there have 
been enough rennet and color tablets sold 
to make 1,920 pounds. 

“T thought I would never make cheese 
for I had heard that it was too hard for 
amateurs,” said Mrs. Williams of the 
Campbell Home Demonstration Club. 
“But so far I have made cheese five times 
by the home demonstration agent’s 
method, making five pounds each time. 


“When I went to the club the day that 
the cheese demonstration was given, I 
had no intention of ever making cheese, 
for I had heard that no one except ex- 
perts with expensive equipment could do 


The Progressive Farmer 
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cho 
ran' 
cipe 
ad sple 
—Courtesy Save the Surface Campaign. Ch 
shou 
2 ta 
star 
so. Nevertheless, I took my milk along, teasy 
for Miss Strange had asked five of us to veal, 
bring one gallon each, and I knew she o. 
was counting on me. canis 
“When the milk was put on the stove es 
to heat Miss Strange asked, ‘How many ta 
of you expect to make cheese and how etabl 
soon?’ over 
: j blenc 

“We do,’ said one. ‘But we are afraid boil 
it’s too hard to make, and that we cannot with 
afford the equipment.’ ee 
“But to our great surprise,” continued —_ 
¢ 


Mrs. Williams, “it was not half the trou- 
ble we thought it would be. And, too, we It 
found that we would not have to pur- 
chase extra equipment. I made my first 
batch the next day, and we have not been 
without since. I made one batch for my 
sister and gave it to her for Christams. 


“We started making it the next morn- 
ing,’ she continued. “I made it plain 
three times, but have used the pimientos 2 
in it since then.” 

“There is nothing I can make that 
pleases my family so much as American 
cheese,” said Mrs. John Lloyd of the 
Lake View Home Demonstration Club. 

“You'll never make it as good as what 
we buy,’ said my husband,” continued 
Mrs. Lloyd. “ ‘And if you could it would 
cost more than to go to town and get it. 

“I did not agree with him,” she said, 
“but made some. Later when I served tt 
and both my husband and children pro- 
nounced it the best cheese they had evér 
eaten, I told them we had five pounds, 
and could have some more tomorrow. 

“It was funny to watch their surprised 
faces. 

“*And what did it cost you?’ asked my 
husband. 1 

“One 35-cent thermometer; two féf- 
net tablets, 10 cents; and one color tablet 
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RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, : 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and sit 
of pattern wanted. 

Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our ne¥ 
spring fashion magazine, just off the pres 
will give you the most recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The ve 
is 15 cents. Send today for your copy; 
dressing Pattern Department, The Progt® 
sive Farmer. 
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five cents, I replied. ‘This is enough 
rennet and color tablets to make 20 
pounds of cheese, thus making the cost 
less than one cent a pound. 





“My dairy thermometer is well worth 
35 cents even if I did not make cheese at 
all,” she continued, “for I use it every 
day in my churning.” 


The additional equipment used by the 
women is either a sausage press or syrup 
bucket with a white pine board to fit the 
open bottom. A little more than one gal- 
lon of milk containing 4 per cent butter- 
fat is required to make one pound of 
cheese. MYRTLE MURRAY, 

District Home Demonstration 
Agent, Texas. 








HOW TO MAKE CHOP SUEY | 


HOP suey is a Chinese dish that 

almost everyone likes. The woman 
in the home can make just as delicious 
chop suey as that prepared in the restau- 
rants if she follows a good standard re- 
cipe. Here is one that will give you 
splendid results :— 


Chop Suey.—One pound lean pork (from 
shoulder), 3 large onions sliced lengthwise, 
2 tablespoons molasses, 2 tablespoons corn 
starch, 1 cup warm water or meat stock, 4 
teaspoon salt, % cup cooking oil, 1 pound 
veal, 1 cup celery shredded, 1 cup canned or 
fresh mushrooms (these may be omitted), 3 
tablespoons chop suey sauce, 1 tablespoon Wor- 
cestershire sauce, % teaspoon paprika, % tea- 
spoon pepper. Cut meat into small pieces. 
Prepare onions, mushrooms, and celery. Cook 
meat in oil until well browned, then add veg- 
etables and water or stock. Cook 30 minutes 
over low fire, add seasonings, and cornstarch 
blended with a little water. Let the mixture 
boil well after adding cornstarch, and serve 
with steamed rice. This is a suitable one- 
piece meal. If a pressure cooker is used, cook 
the chop suey for 15 minutes only at 15 pounds 
pressure. The rice can be steamed in the 
cooker with the chop suey. 





It is an advantage to use the pressure 
cooker for foods of this type. The cook- 


ing time is lessened and the main dish 
ean be cooked with the accompanying 


dish. 


Ham chop suey is delicious and is 
made the same as regulation chop suey 


with the exception of the meat. Instead 
of using pork and veal use two pounds 
uncooked ham cut into cubes. Chicken 


chop suey is made by using either cooked 


or uncooked chicken for the base. 
The chop 


be omitted. 












suey and Worcestershire 
sauces can be purchased at the grocery 
store and will keep indefinitely. They add’ 
a pleasing flaver to the dish but they may 





| EVEN THE 








HE new silhou- 

ette! It’s the 
princess type. It 
flares. It’s longer. 
And in general, it’s 
more graceful and 
more stylish. 

You might just 
as well keep in step 
with the mode while 
you are at home 
among those whom 
you think most of. 


This apron pattern 
is No. 3067 and it 
cuts in sizes small, 
medium, and large. 
It is one of many 
styles for home wear 
in our Spring Fash- 
ion Magazine. 

Of course the new 
book also contains 
lingerie, children’s 
designs, embroidery, 
sports wear, and the 


most charming dresses for afternoon and 


informal evening wear. 
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There is a size and style of De Laval 
Separator for every need and purse. 
Sold on easy terms or monthly in- 
stallments. 
or send coupon. 





ITH milk going 
through the bowl, 
and compared 

pound per pound of separat- 
ing capacity with any other 
separator, a De Laval turns 
easier than any other. It is 
designed right, made right and 
runs right. 

But that is only a small part 
of the advantage of owning a 
De Laval. It skims cleaner 
while itruns. It has the wonder- 
ful “floating” bowl. It will earn 
you more money and do it for 
more years than any other. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6970 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Please send me, without ( Separator [ 
obliga nforma- Milker o 
tion on check which 























292—This youthful sports model will find 
a place in many a spring wardrobe. 
The collar, cuffs, and pockets are 
treated in novel fashion. The belt is 
Placed at the normal waist line. The 
Pattern is designed for sizes 12, 14, 
16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 requires 
3% yards of 39-inch material with 
% yard of 39-inch contrasting and 
2 yards of braid. 
2%—Even the schoolgirl is wearing suits 
this spring. The simple jacket and 
Pleated skirt are youthful as well as 
Smart and the little costume is very 
Practical for schoolroom or dress 
wear, depending on the material 
chosen, The pattern is designed for 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 














5290 








requires 3 yards of 39-inch dark with 
1% yards of 39-inch light material 
with 1% yards of 39-inch lining and 
¥% yard of 18-inch material for ‘bow. 

3297—Very short sleeves are one of fash- 
ion’s newest whims. They add greatly 
to the charm of this dainty cotton 
frock which is trimmed with a scal- 
loped collar and perky bow. Either 
voile or a heavier cotton material 
could be used with equally good re- 
sults. The pattern is designed for 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 35-inch contrasting 
and 434 yards of binding. 














See your De Laval dealer Name..... pececccancseces eens < ooae 
Town..... Saecencnecoueneseecsecess 
Sinte, 2.5.4 . -R.F.D.....No. Cows.... 














_— Beautiful TFlowers 








HE newest, finest va- 
rieties in creation 
from seeds, plants and 
bulbs are pictured and 
described in the hand- 
some new South’s Plant- 
ing Guide. Surely you 
want to know all about 
them. 

350 pictures from pho- 
tographs, 30 flower va- 
Tieties in full natural 
colors, 1250 varieties 
dependably described, 
planting and culture di- 
rections, useful planting 
calendars. 

136 pages full of worth- 
while, interesting information 
about the best of “Every- 
thing That Grows.” 

You need it the year ‘round 
and we want you to have it, 


Send the coupon now! 








H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA 


The South’s Seedsmen 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 136 page, 
1930 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. PF-s 


Name 





Local Address } 
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Tops ’Em 

All For Goodness 

OVER pancakes with Golden 

Crown and you cover them 
with goodness — a flavory golden 
goodness that sweetens, nourishes, 
and sustains. Known and recog- 
nized as the true Southern Flavor, 
Golden Crown ‘beats them all for 
goodness. It is a complete food in 
itself. Supplies dextrose, vitamins, 
and iron. 
Get the genuine. 


Look for the 


name and the Crown on the pack- 
age. 


Best Grocers Sell Golden Crown 
Steuart, Son & Co., 
Inc. 


Baltimore, 
Maryland 









Free Book of Southern 
Recipes Sent on Request 


OLDEN 
ROWN 


TABLE SYRUP 
- True Southern Flavor ! 


FARQUHAR 
SAW MILLS— 


Built with Roller Bearings and Positive 
Geared Set Works 
Fast, Accurate Cutting— 
For Steam, Tractor or Gas Motor 


A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 619, York, Pa. 

























rn 
on kids or ay to 
10daysold. Horns never 
grow. M Gi 








Crows Don’t Like 
This Kind of Corn 


If you don’t want to replant your corn, 
plant the kind crows and rodents don’t 
like. That’s corn treated with LIBERTY 
CROW SCAT. 


Crows and other thieves won’t go near 
a field planted with CROW SCAT 
treated seed. 


That’s a fact and we guarantee it by 
offering CROW SCAT ona money back 
guarantee. If it doesn’t keep crows away 
it costs you nothing. 

CROW SCAT is harmless. Won't 
clog the planter, won’t hurt the seed. It 
helps by insuring maximum germination. 

Y% pint enough for 1 bushel seed $1. 
1 pint enough for 2 bushels $1.50. Order 
today but SEND NO MONEY. Pay 
postman on arrival. We pay postage. 


Apothecaries Hall Co., Dept. PF-2, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Send pint (state quantity) CROW 


SCAT. I'll pay postman on arrival. You are 
to return my money if I’m not satisfied. 
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4-H CLUB 


BOYS AND GIRLS 





HEAD, HEART, 
HANDS, HEALTH 


The Progressive Farmep' 


**To Make the Best Better’”’ 
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A 4HCLUB FAMILY | 





N BAMBERG COUNTY, South Car- 

olina, there is a real 4-H club family. 
Six club members are now doing active 
work and two others anxiously looking 
forward to the time when they will be 10 
years old and can join a club. 


Four sisters, Rena, Thelma, Rudell, and 
Damaris Ayer, have for a number of 
years been active members of the White 
Point Girls’ club; in fact, it has been 
largely through their efforts that the club 
has made a record as one of the leading 
girls’ clubs in the county. Rena and 
Thelma have served as president of the 
club for the past four years, Rudell is 
now secretary, and Damaris is an active 
member. Often when the agent is unable 
to meet the club one of these girls takes 
charge and conducts the meeting, carrying 
out the program and giving the demon- 
stration if necessary. 

The four Ayer sisters have won many 
honors in club work. At the annual rally 
day held in the spring of 1929 three were 
awarded diplomas for four years’ work. 
Damaris, who is the youngest, will re- 
ceive her diploma next year. In 1928 
Rena was awarded a trip to the State 
Short Course at Winthrop, given to her 
on her club record as one of the four out- 
standing club members in the county. In 
1929 Rudell was judged the health winner 
from the county and won the health trip 
to the State Short Course. Thelma won 
second place in the county contest for the 
best all-around club girl in the county. 
All four girls are now working for high- 
er honors in their club. 

Two boys, Hallie and George, are poul- 
try club members and they, together with 
the help from their sisters, manage the 
farm poultry flock. 


These boys and girls live on a small 
farm in Bamberg County. Practically all 
the work of the home is carried on by the 
girls, as their mother is an invalid and 
depends entirely on the girls for help. 
They sew for the family and each year 
can the entire winter's supply of food. 
However, they are never too busy to at- 
tend a club meeting, and although usually 
they walk about a mile and a half, they 
are always there and always on time. 

MARGARET MARTIN, 

County Home Demonstration Agent. 

Agent. 








4-H Honor Roll 


NORTH CAROLINA GIRLS 
BEAUFORT COUNTY 


Wilma Brown is president of the Pineville 
girls’ club, food leader in 1929, giving 
demonstrations in her own and other clubs, 
active in all club activities, outstanding 
in the county-wide health contest, and a 
delegate from her club to the state short 
course in 1929, Deep interest in the de- 
velopment of her own club and the county- 
wide organization. 








Jean Wynne has been a member of the Pine- 
ville girls’ club, is active in club recrea- 
tion, in the adoption of home practices, in 
assisting the agent, and in giving demon- 
strations before her own and the women’s 
club in her community. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


Louise Miller, is a member of Fairview Club 
and has shown greater personal develop- 
ment and has measured up to a higher 
standard in club work than anyone else. 
She has been a club member for five years, 
has had one year of clothing work and 
three of foods work. Louise attends ev- 
ery meeting, has been secretary of her 
club, has attended one short course at 
State College, two encampments, and is 
specializing in recreation. She is a mod- 
est but fine leader and is willing to as- 
sume responsibility for the work of her 
club. Louise does not have any particu- 


lar achievement to her credit but is a 
splendid example of all around development 
with a genuine interest in her club and a 
fine spirit of loyalty and service towards 
everything the club undertakes to do. She 
is 16 years old and in the 9th grade in 
Fairview School. 

Aurelia Stroupe has been a member of the 
Fairview club for five years, taking cloth- 
ing and foods. Aurelia has been loyal to 
her club because she has always been in- 
terested in all the things her club was 
doing. She likes cooking especially well 
and has developed into quite a good cook. 
In leadership she is outstanding, having 
ability to direct a group of her own club 
members or younger girls in their project. 
She attended the short course at State 
College the past year and had a wonder- 
ful time, as evidenced by the fine report 
made to the woman’s club in her commu- 
nity and at chapel in school. She is 17 
years old and in the 10th grade in school. 


Edith Pittillo has been a member of the 
Fairview club for four years. Her proj- 
ects have been clothing, foods, and poul- 
try. Edith is faithful always in attending 
the meetings of her club and the county- 
wide events. She has been secretary and 
vice-president of her club, attended the 





MEET A 4-H FAMILY 
Rena, Thelma, Rudell, and Damaris Ayer, 
and their youngest sister who is not old 
enough to be a club member; however, she 
attends all the meetings with her sisters. 


short course at State College in 1928, and 
at present is a senior in the Fairview 
High School. 

Marian Marshbanks has been a member of 
the Flat Creek club and a good one since 
the club was organized in the spring of 
1927. Marian’s object has been clothing. 
She has been most faithful to complete 
her project and attend the meetings, and 
also led a group of her club members, 
winning the pennant for Buncombe Coun- 
ty at a four-county encampment last 
year. She is 17 years old and in the 10th 
grade in school. 

Marjorie Guffey is 17 years old and has been 
a member of the Black Knob sewing club 
two years, since that time a member of 
the Fairview cooking club. She has been 
vice-president, secretary, and president of 
her club and after holding offices and 
going back into the ranks of membership, 
Marjorie is more enthusiastic than ever 
about her club work, and takes every 
opportunity to tell people she meets about 
the great benefits she has received from 
club work. Marjorie has completed every 
project she has undertaken in a splendid 
way and has fine native qualities of leader- 
ship. Her mother being an_ invalid, 
Marjorie keeps house for her father and 
two brothers on their very remote moun- 
tain farm. With it all she never misses a 
day from school and never complains. She 
will graduate from Fairview High School 
in May, 1930. She has a fine personality, 
poise, dignity, and wonderful ability to 
stand’ up and express herself. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
Alma Seford is president of the Gilwood 
club, is a good leader, and knows how to 
direct others. 
Martha Talbirt is a member of the Barrier 
club and is very efficient in helping oth- 





ers and though she works at night, in 
spite of my protest, she will get up to 
come to our meetings. 

Pearl Graeber is secretary of the Litiker club 
and is the moving spirit in all we under. 
take in her club. She has had charge 
of the sale of hens and flavoring and has 
been most successful in raising money for 
the 4-H delegates’ expenses. 

Margaret Shinn is president of the George- 
ville club and is also a good leader, 
Mildred Kiser is a member of the Bethpage 
club, is an efficient worker, and makes an 

excellent active member. 


CALDWELL COUNTY 
Irene George is a member of the Whitnel club, 
She is quiet, modest, dependable, and does 
excellent work in clothing. 


Edna Carlton is a member of the King’s Creek 
club. She gets instructions quickly and 
assists others in carrying them out, 

Evelyn Steele is a member of the Happy 
Valley club, shows tactful leadership with 
wide experience in cooking and_ sewing. 
Also gives hearty and punctual codpera- 
tion in all phases of club work. 


Hazel Sears won the prize offered by the 
Kiwanis Club for the girl doing the best 
club work in the county. She is a mem- 
ber of Dudley Shoals club. 

Loraine Bush won first prize in district Ball 
Brothers canning contest, first prize offer- 
ed by O. L. Steele of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, to the club girl doing the best 
work in the county. She is a member of 
Hudson Club. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


Pauline Henry, Vinnie Lee McCombs, Mary 
Moose, Myrtle Smith, and Ruth Smith, all 
are members of the junior county council 
and are leaders in clothing, health, and 
recreation. They entered the Bordon fab- 
ric contest, Achievement Day, and County 
Fair Fashion Show, designing, making, 
and modeling dresses. Their attendance 
records are 100 per cent. 

Pearl Kanupp is president of the Startown 
club and has done the club work required. 
and attended the State 4-H short course 
in 1928 and 1929. 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
Maxine Bunch, Sophomore, Chowan High 
School, is selected for her leadership and 
attitude toward club activities, health, 
and athletics. 


Evelyn Hollowell, of the Chowan club at N. 
C. C. W., Greensboro, is selected for her 
leadership and attitude towards club ac- 
tivities, health, and athletics. 

Hazel Goodwin of the Enterprise club is se 
lected for her leadership and attitude to- 
wards club activities, health, and athletics. 

Hettie Eason is selected as a most capable 
all around girl. 

Ruth Lane of Center Hill club is selected as 

‘the girl making the most progress in one 
year. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1980, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I was lickin’ him. I had him pulled 
down on top of me an’ was makin’ him 
bruise his knuckles on my head when they 
parted us.” 

“Pug don’t know nothin’ about womeh | 
He wasted a banana on the teacher today 
when we didn’t have no test of no ® 
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Acres of 
Profits 


What a picture! 






.. Acres of heavy yields 
of top quality tobacco! 
Pr: Assured net profits— 
aaa and good ones—await- 
7 fe ing the harvest! 
orge- To some tobacco grow- 
; ers itis only a mind pic- 
ip ture—a beautiful dream. 
But to others — well, 
just read this letter. For 
toe this tobacco grower the 
the dream came true 
ra with the aid of 
# 
Pp wi e 
== | S$mith\ Jrange 
3 the Tobacco Fertilizer 
“T used Orange at the rate 
ee of about 1000 pounds 
1) Ala- per acre, which is my 
Mee usual application. One 
field of five acres of my 
tobacco produced ap- 
, Mary proximately 1000 lbs an 
1ith, all 
council acre, and sold for an 
ae average of 50c a pound, 
County bringing in $500 per 
ae acre, gross. Another 45 
acres sold for an aver- 
canine age of $300 per acre. 
- course One small lot of about 
400 pounds sold for the 
1 High high price of 70c a lb.” 
oc This is but one of many 
similar letters in our 
pe files. The names and 
club ac: addresses of the writers 
i will be furnished on 
rade request. 
capable Whether you grow to- 
— bacco, cotton or gener- 
53 in one al crops, you cannot go 


wrong if you Use the 
Fertilizer with this 
mark on the bag 


JIN TF" 
Smith a C= 


Don’t experiment with fer- 
tilizer. It is costly and un- 
necessary. In Smith-Doug- 
lass Fertilizers, the experi- 


yg 


icate) 








menting has all been done 
at ourexpense. Nothing re- 
mains for you but proofs 
aig profits—acres of prof- 


Write us today for further 
information and prices. - 


Smith-Douglass 


Company, Inc. 
| Norfolk, Va 
















YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 


Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.—Exodus 20:12. 


| 2 ee Achievement Club Members:— 


Judging from all of the letters your 
uncle has been getting, you boys and girls 
certainly must be busy on those require- 
ments, and I’m de- 
lighted to see you 
taking so much in- 
terest in the club. 

I’m afraid that the 
first thousand report 
blanks did not carry 
as complete instruc- 
tions about reporting 
as they should have 
carried, so I want 
to make several explanations here :— 











1. You are not expected to make your report 
until you have completed each requirement 
and are ready to apply for your “certificate 
of achievement.” 


2. Wherever a signature is called for, you 
must obtain the personal signature of the 
person. In the dental requirement, for in- 
stance, it is not enough to simply write in 
the name of your dentist; you must have him 
sign the blank himself. This applies to every 
other requirement where a signature is called 
for. 

3. The -vacation requirement must be met 
after January 1, 1930. Trips or excursions or 
visits made in 1929 cannot be submitted for 
the completion of this requirement. If you 
feel that you will not get to take a vacation 
of any kind, note that you may meet this re- 
quirement by visiting some especially inter- 
esting spot in your community and writing a 
story about it. 

4. In Requirement 6 the purpose is to inter- 
est the Achievement Club member in making 
the grounds about his home just a little pret- 
tier than they have ever been. Therefore the 
planting of a fruit tree would not, under ordi- 
nary conditions at least, be considered a sat- 
isfactory completion of this requirement. The 
planting of a rosebush, of a holly or mag- 
nolia tree, of a sweet shrub, or other flower- 
ing shrub or ornamental tree about the grounds 
is a satisfactory completion. 


5. Be sure that before you send in your re- 
port every requirement has been satisfac- 
torily met and every blank correctly filled in. 


In an early issue we expect to begin 
printing each week an article about each 
requirement. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—So many requests 
continue to come in for help and information 
about Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls that we 
are obliged to tell you once more that The 
Progressive Farmer is not connected with 
either organization. If, however, you will 
write to Girl Scouts of America, 670 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, or Campfire Girls, 
Inc., 31 East 17th St., New York City, you 
can obtain all necessary information about 
membership requirements, etc. 


Now Figure This Out.—The expression “Clean 
inn? Gee! Tea! Oh! Inn!” represents the name 
of a great American. Taken consecutively 
each word represents either a syllable or a 
letter in his name. Do you know him? (An- 
swer A.) 

Know Your Agricultural History.—Where 
did girls’ club work get its start in the South? 
(Answer B.) 

The World of Plants.—One of the common- 
est of our plant families is the Mustard Fam- 
ily. Its Latin name is Cruciferae (crux, cross, 
plus ferre, to bear, or cross bearer), so named 
because the entire family has blossoms shap- 
ed like a Maltese cross. Take a look at the 
turnips in the garden when they begin bloom- 
ing and notice how each flower has four 
petals and four sepals, with the upper part 
of the petals shaped like a cross. . Included 
in the family are numbers of our commonest 
vegetables: cabbage, Chinese cabbage, radish, 
rape, rutabaga, turnip, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts, kale, horseradish, and water cress. 
Among the flowers are candytuft and wall- 
flower. Pepper grass also belongs to the 
family. 

Answer A.—Washington. The name was di- 
vided this way: Wash-in-g-t-o-n. Let’s try 
another: ‘“‘Jay-see-oh-bee.” That’s Ja-c-o-b, 
or Jacob. Now you work up one to try on 
your friends. 

Answer B.—In 1910 in South 
tomato gardens. Miss Marie S. Cromer was 
the leader. Boys’ club work in the South had 
gotten its start three years earlier in Missig- 
sippi. Some early boys’ and girls’ club work 
had been undertaken in the West as early as 
1899, 


Carolina with 


Sincerely yours, 


Unk ¢F— 


COTTON 
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New seed treatment 


CONTROLS 


DISEASES 


before damage begins 


Angular leaf-spot 
causes leaf shed- 
ding and breaking 
of branches. 





Anthracnose causes 
seedling blight and 
boll rot of cotton. 


Ceresan prevents seed rotting 
Produces better stands—increases yields 
Easy, low-cost dust treatment 


Cotton diseases take an annual toll of 
millions of dollars from the pockets of 
growers. Many of these diseases are 
caused by organisms existing on the seed 
and may be controlled by seed treat- 
ment. 

Now the new ethyl mercury chloride 
dust disinfectant, Du Bay Ceresan, easy 
to apply and safe to use, is taking the 
place of older materials which were dis- 
agreeable to use and often dangerous 
to the user. 


Ceresan prevents seed rotting 


Ceresan prevents the seed from rotting 
in cold, wet soil. Ceresan also protects 
the young seedlings against destruction 
by damping-off, makes early planting 
safer and produces a good stand of 
healthy plants and a setting of bolls 
well in advance of heavy weevil infesta- 
tion. Dust disinfectants, such as Cere- 
san, in many cases give sufficient pro- 
tection to enable the grower to plant 
his seed from a week to ten days earlier 
than would otherwise be safe. 


Improves stands—Saves 
replanting 


In two South Carolina tests, Ceresan 
increased the stand by 14.4% at Sumter 
and by 10.3% at Orangeburg. Ceresan 
treated seed cotton germinates 


are secured and the labor and cost of 
replanting saved. 


Controls diseases—Increases 
yields 


Losses from such destructive diseases 
as surface seed-borne anthracnose, an- 
gular leaf-spot and certain boll rots 
may be considerably reduced by Ceresan 
seed treatment. 

On one South Carolina farm, Ceresan 
increased the yield by 190 pounds per 
acre. In two other tests, reported by 
the Mississippi Experiment Station, 
Ceresan produced yield increases of 51 
pounds and 64 pounds per acre. 


Ceresan for seed grains 


Many seed-borne diseases of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, sorghums and millet 
are also controlled by Ceresan seed 
treatment. Yield increases usually re- 
ward this protection of seed. 


Easy, inexpensive treatment 


Ceresan treatment is both quick and 
economical. Just dust it on at the rate 
of 3 ounces per bushel of seed cotton, 
barley or oats; 2 ounces per bushel of 
seed wheat, rye, sorghums or millet. 
Harmless to seed; deadly to disease 
organisms. Ask your own dealer for 
our free Ceresan cotton pamph- 


U B AY let, or mail the coupon now. 


more uniformly, better stands 


* 3 
Sy et 


CERESAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Cotton and Seed Grains 








New York, N. Y. 


Name 


BAYER-SEMESAN CO., Inc., 105 Hudson St., 


Please send FREE Ceresan Cotton pamphlet. 








Street or R. F. D 





Wheat, Oats, Barley Town 


County 





Grains and Cotton 


State. 





-Dealer’s Name 














SEMESAN JR. 
for Seed Corn 





SEMESAN SEMESAN BEL 


for Flowers and _ for Seed Potatoes 
Vegetables 





DAHLIAS 


Send for catalog describing best vari- 


eties. Also collections. 
a Ray rr $1.00 
12 higher ‘priced ........cccccecssecs $2.00 


MRS. T. L. TATE 


Rt. 1, Old Fort, N. C. 





CATALOG FREE 
Describes 1930 Bean line 
of hand and power sprayers 
and traction and engine- 
driven self-mixing dusters, 






BEAN 
SPRAYERS 
&DUSTERS 


A style for every purpose, 
MDS Send for new catalog today. 
(j* John BEAN Mfg. Co. 
65 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich, 





















20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractors 
and steam power. 

= Also Saws, Belt- 
Write for infor- ing. Dew, Ries 


mation Dept. A-4 Matchers, ete, 





















J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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33 Times 
as effective as 
Farmyard Manure 
Nature, through the 


alchemy of the in- 
testinal tract of the 


Guano __ Bird, has 
changed the food of 
these birds 


into a 
plant food which on 
the basis of its 
Nitrogen content is 
33 times as effective 
as farmyard manure. 

Genuine Peruvian 
Guano contains no 
weed, grass or other 
seeds as do most 

ures, and its 
ammonia is in seven 
different forms which 
become available at 
different times, feed- 
ing the crop from 
planting time until 
maturity. 


Make sure of this 
continuous supply of 
plant food for your 
crops by asking the 
manufacturer of your 
favorite brand of 
mixed fertilizers to 
use liberal quantities 
of Genuine Peruvian 
Guano in your mix- 
tures. 





These Guano Birds a 
Worth More than $15 a Pair 


AREFUL appraisal puts 

the value of a pair of 
Guanays at this fancy figure, 
but they are not for sale at 
any price, for upon these birds 
and the others of the Guano 
Islands, the government of 
Peru has built the largest 
commercial enterprise in the 
world founded upon the con- 
servation of wild animal life 
. ... the Guano Industry. 

As far back as the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, the 
ancient Peruvians appreciated 
the value of the guano-produc- 
ing birds and protected-them, 
for it was guano which made 
possible the agriculture of the 
coast country of Peru which 
in its natural state was a vast 
desert plain, 

The engineering skill of these 
early Americans enabled them 
to reclaim these arid plains by 
bringing water from the snow- 
clad mountain ranges to the 
desert made fertile by guano 
which they brought from the 
Bird Islands off the coast. 

Guano was not exported from 
Peru until about 1840, and the 
vast deposits on these islands 
represented the accumulation 
of centuries, but this great 
wealth of organic fertilizer was 
rapidly diminished during the 
next thirty years when the 


The Most 


VALUABLE BIRDS 
in the World! 


are NOT for Sale! 


future of the guano Industry 
was mortgaged to pay for 
great public improvements. 

Toward the end of this 
period of exploitation of the 
guano deposits through the 
contract system of extraction, 
rumors of the possible ex- 
haustion of the supply and the 
depopulation of the bird colon- 
ies on these islands brought 
on years of agitation for the 
conservation of this natural 
wealth of Peru, and the wise 
and far-sighted people of this 
country finally brought about 
drastic reforms and the estab- 
lishment of the National Guano 
Administration. 

During the years which fol- 
lowed, shipments of guano 
were greatly restricted because 
of the efforts of the Guano 
Administration to conserve 
bird life and to introduce 
orderly methods of extraction. 

How well the Guano Ad- 
ministration succeeded in this 
great task is reflected in the 
recent announcement of the 
Nitrate Agencies Company, 
that through arrangements ef- 
fected with the Government of 
Peru, the farmers of the United 
States were now assured am- 
ple supplies of Genuine Peru- 
vian Guano. 


Sole Importers of Genuine Peruvian Guano into the United States 


NITRATE @) AGENCIES 
rN 


104 PEARL STREET CATpS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Wumincton, NortH Carotmwa and Jacksonvittz, FLoria 




















Plant Fruit 


MORE ABOUT GEESE FOR . 
HOEING COTTON 


“¥ NOTICED your article in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer some time ago on pro- 
ducing more cotton per acre at less cost. 
In this article you mentioned the use of 
geese in keeping down grass. Will you 
kindly give me more information on this 
subject? Is any particular breed of geese 
recommended? Are they left in the field 
all the time, or turned in at intervals? 
Will they not have a tendency to graze 
only a small area near the entrance? Will 
they need feed other than grass? What 
height fence will be necessary?” 

Geese are simply hard to beat as hoe 
hands in cotton fields. Two geese per 
acre will take care of the grass in fields 
where it is very bad; one goose per acre 
is all right, where the grass is only mod- 
erate; and where grass infestation is 
light, a goose to each two acres will do 





the work. No special breed of geese is’ 
necessary, though I suppose the larger’ 


breeds, because of their greater size, will 
eat more grass per head than the smaller 
ones. 


We leave the geese in the fields all the 
time, watering them and giving them a 
little grain in addition to the grass they 
get. A pound of shelled corn to four or 
five head of geese will be enough. This 
grain seems to better balance their ration, 
and they eat grass the better for it. They 
will, of course, eat the grass somewhat 
closer nearest their feeding and watering 
place, but they will range over wide areas 
in search of grass. 

A 32-inch woven wire fence with one or 
two barbs above will hold them. If they 
show a tendency to want to fly, crop one 
wing to stop them. In fencing the field, 
be careful not to include in the cottor 
field wet, swampy areas, blackberry 


patches, or plum thickets; for geese like 
to spend their time in such places, to the 
neglect of the grass in the cotton. 


B. L. MOSS. 


The Progressive Formal e 


What Bonds 
Shai I Buy? 


|e i wianpestss of thousands of investors 
have answered this question by pur. 
chasing in the last 12 years more than a 
$1,500,000,000 worth of Federal Land Bank 
Bonds, mutually guaranteed by the Twelve 
Federal Land Banks under the conditions 
stated in the Farm Loan Act. Backed by 
first farm mortgages upon hundreds of 
thousands of farms, these bonds offer con. 
servative investors all the features deemed 
desirable in long-term, safe investments— 
stability of income, ready collateral, mar. 
ketability, desirable maturities, and tax 
exemption. These features are reflected in 
the interest rates. Interest is paid semi. 
annually, 


The 12 banks have total capital, legal and 
other reserves and undivided profits, 
gating more than $84,000,000. Their total 
assets exceed $1,300,000,000. 


Although operating since 1916, through 
the worst depression ever experienced by 
agriculture, the net carrying value of the 
real estate, sheriffs’ certificates and other 
items owned by the Twelve Mutual or Co. 
operative Federal Land Banks on Novem. 
ber 30, 1929 was only 1.1 per cent of their 
assets. This mutual system—the 12 banks 
and 4662 local National Farm Loan Asso. 
ciations— affords the investor the added 
security of diversification, for it operates 
not in one or two states, but throughout 
the United States. 


From time to time these 12 banks make 
offerings of their bonds. Write the nearest 
Federal Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent for 
Circular No. 16. 


The Federal Land Banks of 


Springfield, Mass. St. Paul, Minn, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash, 


Charles R. Dunn 
Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND 

BANKS 
31 Nassau Street 
New York City 
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DIP NOI 
Standardized 


PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT © 


Helps Protect Live Stock & 
Poultry from Parasites & Disease 
Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at drug stores 


When writing for “Farm Sanitation” 
booklet, address: 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-4-C 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


For Profit 


ARRISONS’ Fruit Trees have been planted in com- 

mercial orchards in every State and in Canada. 

They have proved hardy, anusually productive 

and of best strains. Reliability of Harrisons’ stock is 
nationally known, 

Our Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees are 

budded from selected bearing trees growing in our own 


great commercial orchards. This is the on 
of the highest quality can be produced 
sare grown 


way stock 
. All Harrisons’ 
our own 3,000-acre nurseries. They 
are true-to-name, well-rooted 
and certified free from disease. 

Write today for our 1930 
catalog, describing all the 
best varieties of Fruits, Ever- 
greens, Shadt Trees, Shrub- 
bery, ete. It’s FREE. 

Buy quality, direct from the 
largest Growers and save the 
agents’ big commission. High- 
est quality Fruit Trees at 
attractive prices. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Inc. 
Box 8 Berlin, Maryland 









LECASE 
sae & SS SALES CO. 
Dept. 38. st. md. 


Send 
Money . LOUIS, 


Colored with the New 
“PERFECTION” DYES 
make Beautiful Rugs. 
“PERFECTION” DYES 
COST LESS and are BETTER and BRIGHTER. 

TRIAL OFFER: Cut out this ad. and send with ten 


cents for a package New Black, Turkey Red, Copen 











CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 
J 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 






















SS LOVE ME/ 


GOTH BEAUTIFUL 
BYD DUMB, MY OWN 
7 TRUE LOVE MUST : 
BE— BEAUTIFUL So 
! WiLL LOVE HER~ 




















Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 





Blue, Turquoise Green or Old Rose (your choice) and 
we will also send a package an 
Free. CUSHING & CO., DOVER-FOXCRO 


other color yo0 wish 
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ROEBUCK 





Let us furnish everything you need in the 
way of beekeepers’ supplies. 
complete line in stock at all times. 
dovetail beehives range in price from $2 up. 


Write for complete catalog and price list. 


ROEBUCK GIN COMPA 


We keep a 
Our 











NY 
S.C. 








I sent my sister to the music house, 
And asked her not to stay, 
But there she met that Crazy Ike, 
And she’s still there today. 
—Sent in by Viola Smith, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


Johnny had a little dog, 
And he was very smart, 
He christened him Napoleon 
Because of his bony part. 
—Sent in by Everett May, 
Rockingham County, Va. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Francis Gene Irby, Spartanburg Co., S. C. 
Louise Pickler, Stanly County, N. C. 




















Lowest prices on wa- 
gons ever offered. 


Complete Line 
Made by one of Amer- 


ica’s best known of 

manufacturers. Also WAGONS 

low prices on roof and- LOGGING 

house paint. Write for EQUIPMENT 
j free catalog. HARNESS 


Stalk Cutters 
Hay Presses 


MORGANS, Inc. 


Savannah, Georgia 


























FOR YOU). 


OUR NEW 
CATALOG 


| of thorobred seeds is 
| now ready for distribu- 
tion. Your copy is wait- 
H ame fon you. wend a 
card giving your address 
| and it will be forwared 
at once. 


| GEO. TAIT SONS he 
; NORFOLK.VIRGINIA 
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Wellington J.Smith’s New Simplified 


Little, Boy FLECCUBATON 
For Farmers and Breeders 
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\ rr ix 
00-egg capacity. All 


time-saving features 9 
big machines. A tic 
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A GOOD BUY 


You get the most for your money when 

ou buy an Aermotor. When you need a 
new windmill you will buy an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor if you know how good it is. 
The Aermotor runs easiest, lasts longest 
and gives the best satisfaction. 

The owner of the outfit shown here 
says, “I bought this Aermotor in June, 
1926. There has not been a day that it has 
failed to run sometime during the 24 hours. 
[have had to do no hand pumping at all.”’ 


e... The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is made to 
run,and Runand RUN. 
-... The frictionless 
Roller Guide gives the 
pump rod a direct ver- 
tical lift. 

«... Thereareno parts 
which need oiling oft- 
ener than once a year. 

The doubl. gears 
run in oil. The pitman 
bearings are automat- 
ically oiled at every 
stroke. The galvanized 
wheel runs steadily 
and silently in any kind 
of wind. 

The Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor is all that a first- 
class windmill should 
be. The Aermotor 
pag oe f also makes 
the best pumps and 
cylinders for use with 
windmills. 











AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and . 
Baskets UM >». 


Write forour a aaa 


FreeVatalog! Shows youhowyou [iii 
save money by buying direct \ 
the largest Bow and | 
Factory in the Country, 


Sew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany, Ing, 


BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
3917 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 





OLID gold effec 4 
teed 28 veuta. Accurate Teit, pee 
facrtiode!. Racked by million dol- Wifi 
‘actory Knife. Chaia, Ring FREE. €.C.D, 
NO Money, Mail postal Today, y, : oie 
GRADLEYH.273 NEWTON, mass. /EZ7/ & 
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needs these Glover's 
Spring health Aids 


The“turn” of the seasonisa critical time 
for your dog. Give him careful treatment 
now, and he will be the happy, spirited 
companion you want him ois. 


(LOYER’S Condition Pills or Iron Tonic 
tand digestant. 7 Se ee 


GLOVER’S Round Worm Capsules or Ver- 


mifuge (liquid). Needed by puppies regularly 
oath and by older dogs 2 to 4 times a 


GLOVER’S Tape W. Capsules. F 
Puppies, dogs oul tenn Sse. meg ai 


GLOVER’S Dizgesti meriere 
stomach and RRs sang tee Pilte comforting to 


Sold at d 


Tug stores, pet shops, kennels and sporting 


Stores. If dealer cannot supply, sent direct 
on receipt of price. 


FREE: 104 page illustrated dog book, also 
advice by our veterinarian. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


_¢DOG MEDICINES 
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On Good Ffealth 


By FM. Reersrer, M.D. 


Seven Health Hints for March 


“The stormy March is come at last 

With wind, and clouds, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies.’ 


ARCH is the “windy month.” There 
is'an old saying that “if March 
comes in like a lamb, it will go out like 
a lion,” and vice versa. The vernal 
equinox falls on the 
21st and marks the 
beginning of spring; 
so March is a mix- 
ed month—part win- 
ter and part spring. 
“Ah, March! we know 
thou are kind heart- 
ed, 

Spite of ugly 

and threats; 

And, out of sight, art 

nursing April’s vio- 

lets.” 

The poet is mighty nice and compli- 
mentary to March, but as a matter of 
fact, “out of sight” somewhere it may be 
nursing a lot of smallpox and diphtheria 
as well as violets. So let’s begin the 
month by taking some sort of steps to 
keep these unwelcome diseases from ap- 
pearing. 

1. There is usually lots of small- 
pox in March. Better get vaccinated 
at once. There is no danger in vaccina- 
tion, but even a mild case of smallpox is 
serious, for it very often leaves the kid- 
neys in bad shape. 

2. About three months from now, 
we will be. going to picnics and other 
summer gatherings. Of course we'll take 
all the children along. It would be a case 
of safety first, to have all the children, 
from six months to ten years old, vac- 
cinated against diphtheria—using toxin- 
antitoxin. Jt takes about three months 
for the toxin-antitoxin to be of benefit, 
so that would put the safety zone for 
diphtheria about June 1. The preven- 
tion is not dangerous, does not make the 
child sick, and three to four doses, one 
week apart, does the trick. 

3. Better look the outdoor toilet 
over. 
proof, better make it so, before hot days 
begin and flies and mosquitoes come. - 


4. It will soon be time to do a lot 
of walking around the farm. Sce 
that your shoes are a perfect fit and do 
not blister your feet. You are likely to 
get infection from a blistered foot. If 
you do get a blister, put mercurochrome 
on it, then a piece of gauze or clean white 
cloth, and surgeon’s adhesive plaster to 
hold the gauze in place. Everybody should 
have a roll of one-inch surgeon’s adhesive 
plaster, roll of bandage, and gauze in the 
medicine chest. 

5. Early vegetables for health. 
There is good health in growing them as 
well as in eating them. So let’s watch 
the columns of our gardening editors and 
keep all our garden work right up to the 
minute. 


6. When visiting people who are 
sick with colds, influenza, or pneumonia, 
do not go into the sick room unless you 
can be of service. Ask some member of 
the family how the patient is getting 
along and what you can do to help. Vis- 
iting in the sick room often disturbs the 
sick, and does not do the well any good. 


7. There is one health hint that 
will fit any month: Never eat much when 
you are very tired, angry, or worried. If 
you do, you are almost certain to have a 
severe spell of indigestion. Mealtime 
should be the time when everybody is in 
a good frame of mind; the time of happy 
and pleasant conversation. If you are 
grouchy, stay away from the table, be- 
cause you will injure yourself and the 
rest of the family. “Look pleasant, 
please.” 
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DR. REGISTER 
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BIGGER YIELDS + 
BETTER QUALITY 


=PROFIT 


Prorit or loss 
on your year’s work is 
realized in the market, 
but it is decided in the 
amount and quality of 
fertilizer you put under 
the crop. 

No crop shows a better re- 
sponse to quality fertilizers than 
tobacco. Tobacco is a heavy 
feeder, but its foraging powers 
for food and water are small 
compared with ordinary field 
erops. 

An early-maturing crop is es- 
sential. Early tobacco will grow 
better, show better color, mature 
better, ripen evenly without dan- 
ger of frost, and cure better with 
more even texture. 


The test of a tobacco fertilizer 


LGantin 


is its readily available 

plant-food, to give the 

plants a strong, vigor- 

ous early growth, and 

to make a bigger yield 

of quality leaf with the 
— right color and texture, 
ARMOUR’S Big Crop Tobacco 
Fertilizers are made to meet that 
test. 

Made of the best materials to 
fipen and mature an earlier, big- 
ger and better quality crop, these 
fertilizers are helping tobacco 
growers make higher averages 
on the Sales Floor. 

See your local dealer. He can 
supply the grades best adapted 
to the soils in your section. Use 
coupon below for ARMOUR’S 
Farmers’ Almanac. 


eal 


. President 


Mrmour Fertilizer Warks Cvicago,V.S. A. 


Fe OS a ae ae ee ee ae eee 


| CHARLES H. MACDOWELL, President 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


| Dept. 134 111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl, 


I 
} Fafmers’ Almanac for 1930. 


I Name 
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Please send me without obligating me in any manner a copy of Armour’s ! 





Town 


State 





I Street No. 


R. F. D. 





acres of tobacco 


I use tons of fertilizer | 





Dealer’s Name 
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Get Ace uaintedwith 
NEW VARIETIES 


anYNEW CROPS 
Accept this 1930 Catalog of 
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SEEDS 








Mailed free. Sure to prove helpful and interesting 


TW.WOOD &SONS 

Seedsmen Since 1879 

30 $.14™ St.Richmond, Va. 

Weather forecast broadcast daily at 6:58P.M.over 
ation WRVA.270.\meters 
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A $17,000,000 
OPPORTUNITY! 


World-Famous Industry Offers You 


Independence For Life 
Good nase for Ranitons Men and Women 


If you are not 
now making $7- 
$15 every day; 
send your name 
to the great Raw- 
leigh Industries. 
They want your 

services and you can’t beat the 
Rawleigh proposition. If you 
do your part you’re well fixed 
for life by the biggest industry 
of its kind—established over 
40 years. Resources over $17,- 
000,000, annual sales about 40 
million. You will be associated 
with an international business 
—America, Canada, Australia 
—with 18 great factories, stor- 
age and distributing branch 
- houses—foreign offices an 
plantations—over 22 acres floor 
space—a 900 acre experimen- 
tal farm. Such is Rawleigh’s, 
with over 30 million Consum- 
.ers, supplied by nearly 7500 
producer-to-consumer Dealers. 
You too can become a Rawleigh 
Dealer the same as Chapman, 
Minn., who received $952 in one 
‘ week; Gilbert, Ark., $725; Ay- 
cock, *Tex., $634; Toews, Can., 
$606. Hundreds with us 5 to 30 
years—now independent. Their 
earnings have purchased homes, 
farms, automobiles, educated 
their children, solved their 
problems. No experience re- 
quired—practically no capital. 
We supply everything. Imagine 
all this! Your own pleasant 
business; good pay every day 
and every year retailing Raw- 
leigh Products to steady home 
users in towns, cities, rural lo- 
calities. Food Products; Soaps, 
Toilet Preparations; Stock, 
Poultry Raisers’ Supplies—4 
high-grade lines—about 200 
necessities needed daily every 
home—famous for merit. 
Comparisons Are Convincing 
Rawleigh Methods get most 
business everywhere. Rawleigh 
Dealers have the advantage of 
Rawleigh supremacy and world- 
wide reputation; lowest whole- 
sale prices; better values; quick 
shipments from nearby factor- 
ies, branches; better sales and 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


TWELVE THINGS TO DO NOW 

1, Plant some asparagus roots. Spread 
them out in their natural position. Use 
strong one-year-old crowns. In planting 
in beds put the crowns 1% by 2% feet 
apart. 

2. For best results with asparagus beds, 
make furrow 15 inches deep and in bot- 


tom of it put 3 inches of well rotted 
stable manure with a liberal application 
of high grade commercial fertilizer on 
top. Then put in 2 inches of surface soil 
on top of the manure and fertilizer and 
set the roots on this, covering 3 or 4 
inches deep, gradually filling in as the 
plants grow. 

3. A teaspoonful of concentrated lye 
injected in mole runways every 6 to 10 
feet will help control them. Many think - 
moles destroy young plants, but they eat 
very few. They tunnel around under the 
ground looking for grubworms, earth- 
worms, and other insects. 


4. Dip bedding sweet potatoes for 6 or 
7 minutes in a corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion made by dissolving 1 ounce of cor- 
rosive sublimate crystals in 8 gallons of 
water. To keep the solution up to the 
desired strength, add one-sixth of an 
ounce of the crystals to the solution and 
enough water to keep it up to the 8-gal- 
lon point after each dipping. After 6 or 7 
bushels have been dipped, throw out and 
make a new batch. Use only wooden 
vessels. 

5. Use fertilizer high in potash (6 to 
8 per cent) on sweet potatoes. This aids 
in producing a chunky or properly shap- 
ed tuber. 

6. To poison cutworms, feed them a 
mixture made of 4 pounds wheat bran, 
1 pound cottonseed meal, and 3 table- 
spoonfuls of Paris green. Mix dry and 
add 2 to 3 quarts of water, 1 pint of 
syrup, and a couple of finely cut or- 
anges or lemons. This mixture should 
not be sloppy, but crumbly. Scatter it 
around the plants after sunset. 

7. By treating watermelon seed with 
corrosive sublimate, anthracnose will be 
checked considerably. All of these seed 
should be so treated before planting. 


won’t use more’n half the seed our old 
one does and we'd have enough seed left 
over to feed the cow all summer and 
wouldn’t have to buy. no meal and hulls. 
She sure is talkin’ that planter up. She 
ain’t said nairy word about not havin’ 
no choppin’ to do. Ain't she a slick one? 





| 1926 COTTON CROP SOLD 
| FOR 11.4 CENTS 
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And Conditions Now Are Amazing- 
ly Like Those in Early 1926 


HE remarkable similarity between 

the cotton situation now and that of 
February, 1926, cannot fail to attract at- 
tention,” says D. W. Watkins, the wide- 
awake assistant di- 
rector of the exten- 
sion service of Clem- 
son College. And he 
goes on to specify in 
language that should 
impress every cotton 
grower :— 

“The world sup- 
ply of American cot- 
ton in February, 
1926, was 19,700,000 
bales and now in February, 1930, it is 
about 19,400,000 bales. Acreage has 
been increasing since the low of 1927 
again, reaching 46,000,000 acres in 1929. 
There was a slight increase in acreage of 
about 1,000,000 acres in 1926 over 1925, 
which, together with the favorable grow- 
ing conditions of that year, resulted in a 
crop of 17, 800,000 bales and a price aver- 
aging 11.4 cents for the middling 7%-inch 
staple on the 10 spot markets. Whether this 
part of the similarity will be carried 
through, no human being can say; but if 
the acreage in 1930 is the same as in 1929 
and the yield is equal to the five-year aver- 
age, the result would be a crop of 15,600,- 
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Large Roundworms 
Hookworms 
Stomach Worms 


Hogs, pigs, sheep, goats, 
dogs, foxes—all livestock 
and poultry are effectively 
treated with Nema Worm 
Capsules without Produc. 
ing ill effects or interfer 

with development, Nema 
Capsules are-easy to give 
and act quickly, UseNema 
Capsules once and you will 
never stand for worm losses 
again. At drug stores, 


NOTE: 
When chickens have both 
Tapeworms and Round 
worms, use C-A Capsule, 
One treatment gets both, 
A new convenience for 
poultrymen. 


When writing, check the worm bulletins you wish 
CJ No. 650, on Sheep, Goats, Hogs, ete, C] 670, 
on Stomach Yrems and a F Leyes . 

an Oats. oO. 6 1 

(1 No. 652, on Dogs and ae. on 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-4-C 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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Also 6 Forei Investigation Costs Nothing : - “ | 
Branches | Demand proof; learn ‘how 9. To check lice on cabbage, apply nico- consecutive year of yields below the five Bice fellow 

Plantations thousands solved their money tine dust, which may be bought from year or ten-year average. If there is an in- Ze about 
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The W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. C30-PGF, Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 
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‘Its Worms, Docror. I Fee 


‘em Crawciny 
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A Doctor Witn Prewry Or 
“Horse Scwse “ 


Monutactuced by 
BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COQ. 
Chattanoo Tenn. 





























Pay 50% Interest 
on Invested Capital 


When you place your corn crop 

in an ATLAS silo it pays rho 
terest in the form of increased 
beef, milk, and butter profits. 
It takes seventeen years at 4% interest for 
be 00 to increase to $20.00, but an ATLAS 

Day for itself in two years—that's 
50% @ year. The attached coupon mailed 
to us will bring you our free book, 

Farm Profits With Silos,”* ana 
detailed information regarding our free 
erection service, full freight” allowance, 
and easy payment plan. Big discount if 
you place your order now. 

JOHN D. HINDLE COMPA 
800 W. 22nd St., Richmond, Viraini 
Please mail my copy of your “In- 

‘arm we With Silon and tell 

me about the ATLAS concrete stave silo. 























gallon of water that has had enough 
soap dissolved in it to make a thick 
soapsuds, and spray on the cabbage. 


10. Give pecan and other nut trees a 
good application of a high grade fer- 
tilizer, say about a 6-8-4. Apply just as 
growth starts. 

11. Give apple trees a liberal quantity 
of nitrogen a couple of weeks before 
blooming. This will help prevent off- 
year or irregular bearing. 

12. In the mountains of western North 
Carolina and Virginia plant cabbage, 
cauliflower, lettuce, mustard, onions, 
English peas, rhubarb and asparagus 
roots, and spinach. In Piedmont Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, plant in addition to above, Irish 
potatoes, parsnips, carrots, beets, kale, 
radishes, and turnips. For southeastern 
Virginia, central part of coastal plains 
of North Carolina, and all of South Caro- 
lina below the Piedmont section, plant 
any of the above not already planted. 

L. A. NIVEN. 























I SEE BY THE ADS 


(Concluded from page 2) 


farmer all his life and can still plow and work 
and is as lively as a kitten. He has 19 living 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 

I hope to see this picture and letter in the 
paper next week. 





From a ‘friend, 
Miss Effie B. Davis. 

Effie, I am sure proud of the letter you 
wrote and the picture you sent. Your 
grandpa is sure a fine lookin’ man and I 
know he is proud of them twin babies and 
you too. It sure is lucky he’s so lively. 
A fellow would have to be lively to keep 
out of the way of 10 children, 19 grand- 
children, and a great grandchild. I bet 
he hellers and jumps over the fence when 
he hears about his first great-great- 
grandchild. 

Brother Davis, I’m real proud to make 
your acquaintance. I can see there’s a lot 
of good hard work in you yet. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
|. P.S. Marthy says she bets that planter 





uid, putting a teaspoonful of it to a 1926, the effect of this may still be offset 


by an unusually bad crop year—but it 
may also be increased by a good crop 
year. 

“Since 1926 the competition from India 
has become more acute with considerable 
improvement in the staple of Indian cot- 
ton. It seems even more true now than 
then that the salvation of our cotton grow- 
ing business lies in producing the better 
qualities of cotton in demand by Southern 
mills so as to avoid as much as possible 
the broader fields of short staple compe- 
tition. 

“Hence every cotton grower can and 
should at this time hark back to the 
spring of 1926 and note the similarities 
between that time and the present, which 
are :— 

1. The same world supply of American cot- 
ton on hand. 

2. The same acreage the previous year. 

3. Demand relatively poor at present but 
offset to some extent by the lower price level 
of cotton as compared with early 1926, 

4. In each case the price had been declining 
for two or more years. 

5. Indian cotton threatening competition then, 
now real competition. 

6. Fertilizers are a little cheaper than in 1926, 
and the use of fertilizer will probably be 
greater in 1930 than in 1926. 


“Having noted these similarities in 
hazard between the spring of 1926 and the 
spring of 1930, let each cotton grower 
realize that the gamble does not neces- 
sarily offer a 50-50 chance of winning, for 
he is taking the chance on yields and on 
price. 

“Altogether 1930 seems to be a year for 
growing farm supplies against the time of 
need next winter, but not for increasing 
expenses of production of cotton. Labor- 
saving implements and good fertilization, 
however, are means under proper use of 
holding down costs, and these are always 
in order so long as cotton growing is on a 
competitive basis. 

“We should enter the year realizing that 
the Federal Farm Board cannot fix a high 
price on the 1930 crop and has already 
said so. The most that can be hoped for 
from that source is that the Board will 
succeed in removing obstacles to the equit- 
able operation of supply and demand in- 
fluences.” 
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or more “aking orders from your 
fee and neighbors for our fine 
come easy when 
you shew our swell samples and 
smart styles. 
You don’t need to know anything 
about tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we make it easy. 
FREE SUIT OFFER 
Make a few sales to your fri friends and 


finely tallored to your order euit, in 
Say stvle, ‘absolutely been ie elites Oo 


FREE St Sy 


=i ae ae necessary to! 
ptart ‘at oh FREE. Write at once. 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. Q- -223 Chicage 








SHOWING 
TAYLOR HATS 


If you are looking for an “Sail 
easy way to earn big money, 


to friends and take their orders. 
Six latest colors. Smartest Spring 
and my eed or. You save cus- 
tomers $2 5 and should easily 
make $12. 0 for yourself. 

WEAR SAMPLE HAT 
A new startling plan for men with or without oxperiate 
I supply everything and give you special hat 
fer. Rush your name and address for complete ‘oi 
Send no money. It’s FREE! I'll also send new line Bait 
Proof, Made- te- Measure Caps in latest styles + it ot 
profit-sharing prices. W. Taylor, Pres., 
HAT & CAP MFRS., Desk c- 55, Cincinnati, Ghia 
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bendan $4.80 Complete 


In a few minutes you can make a better brood ast 


you can buy. No tools needed but a pair of fit coat 300 


shears. The materials, including Heater, W 
only $4.80. Broods 40 to 100 chicks. 

I want you to try my Sainte oa ‘will send you 
for making it, together with a Putnam Br 
for $4.75. All postpaid. The Putnam Brooder 
holds one quart of oil and 


Burns 10 Days Without Attention 


“ @ry the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s? 
brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 304 
get your money back. When ordering, please 
dealer’s name. Send for my free Booklet © 
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I. PUTNAM, Route 386-K, E 
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March 1, 1930 


Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
ost interest to poultry raisers who 


tm : a 
Be had serious losses in raising baby 
chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 


erience in her own words: 

I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first incu- 
bator chicks, when but a few days old, 
began to die by the dozens. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally 
] sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
Joo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko Tab- 
lets to be used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. It’s just the only thing to 
keep the chicks free from disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.’—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 


Iowa. 


her experic 
“Dear Sir: 





Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread dis- 
ease through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber, that in every hatch there is the dan- 
ger of some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
92, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tab- 
lets for use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after using the Tablets 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this Com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
Stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost doz- 
ens before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money Promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
Stands back of our guarantee. 


a Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
Tuggists and poultry supply dealers. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 92, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 





The Great 
Saves Sutin Farm Builder 
vy Save stly fertilizer—keeps soil at home 
Does work rings thin land to top-market Aig 
races — Ditch, Wuckly. Horses or tractor. Ter- 
ah ches — Grades roads. 2 Types — V- 
aped and flat bottom. 
20 DAYS Send for fi 
f ne catalog. 
> TRIAL Low price—liberal terme, 


OWENSBORO DITCHER 
& GRAD 



























Box4031 
Owensboro, 
~ Ky. 


little daughter to repeat the letter “a. 

as they might, 

pronounce the first letter of the alphabet. 
Finally the mother asked: “Dear, please tell 


of 








DI 





TRICKY BUSINESS 


“Not many fellows can do this,” said the 


magician as he turned his Ford into a lamp 
post. 


GO AHEAD 
“TI suppose you will want me to give up my 


job, Henry, when we are married.” 


“How much do you earn at it?” 
“Sixty a week.” 


“That isn’t a job. That’s a career. I 


wouldn’t want to interfere with your career, 
girlie.”’—Patton’s Monthly. 


HELP WANTED 
“T was at a banquet not so very long ago,” 


related Bill Firor of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture 
lately, ‘‘and a rather long winded brother was 
making an extremely dry speech. 
next to me took his second cup of coffee. 


when he stopped to visit us 
The man 


“‘Won’t that keep you awake?’ I asked him. 
“Well, I think it will help,” was his.answer. 
ONE AT A TIME 


“Now that you have two cars I suppose 


you'll need a two-car garage.” 


“No, my wife’ll use it nights and my son’ll 


use it daytimes.”’ 


FORM IN LINE, PLEASE! 
Dumb.—“‘We’re going to give the bride a 


shower.” 


Dumber—“‘Count me in. I’ll bring the soap.” 


DISAPPOINTMENT 
“Yes,” said the old man, “I have had some 


terrible disappointments, but none stand out 
over the years like one that came to me when 
I was a boy.” 


“Some terrible shock that fixed itself indeli- 


bly in your memory, I suppose.” 


“Exactly,” said the old man. “When I was 


a boy I crawled under a tent to see the circus, 
and I discovered that it was a revival meeting.” 


SHE KNEW WHAT CAME NEXT 


They had struggled valiantly to teach their 
“ ” Try 
the child 


mother why you won’t learn to say ‘a’?” 
“Well, mother,” replied the little miss, 
“cause just as soon as I say ‘a’ you and 
daddy will want me to say ‘b’.”—Junior 
World. 


MOVE UP HEAD 
A group of traveling men 


store. An old man had been listening silently. 
“Got a radio, old man?” asked one of the 
drummers. 
“Yeah,” replied the old fellow. “I got a 
little two-tube affair. It’s a pretty good one, 
though.” 


“Can you tune out these little stations with 
Co had 

“Well, I was listening to a quartet 
other night, an’ I didn’t like the tenor, so I 
tuned him out and and listened to the three 
’em.”’—Hardware Age, 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| 
| 





By J. P. ALLEY. Copyright, 1930, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

















{ HEAP Of DEBILMINT 4 


GWINE ON BuT PEAHS 
To ME LAK DE R)ICH 
GITS BY EN DE Po’ 
eits inl! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ole Ed, he low-down sick; 





he got mo’ 


smarter’n de doctuh, en it take mighty 
smart nigguh to do dat! 


seemed unable to 


LIGHTNING-PROOF : 


PATENTED 











Get this Economy in 


years of life added by 


COP-R-LOY 


THE COPPER ALLOYED 


Channeldrain Roofing proved its efficiency as a lightning- 
safe, waterproof, economical and permanent roofing 
long before COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, 
came into such widespread use. But now in line with 
the Wheeling policy to give you the advantage of every 
forward step in manufacturing possibilities by which an 
improvement in durability is obtained, Wheeling makes 
all Channeldrain Roofing from COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel. You want absolute protection 
for jyour stock — you want it at the lowest 
price consistent with safety and permanence. 
Therefore you want this modern roofing made 
of this finer rust-resisting steel. 


See your dealer today 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
New York Buffalo Philadelphia 
St. Louis Richmond Chatta: 
Des Moines Detroit Columbus 


Branches: 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 





(271 R) 27 


* RUST-RESISTING 

















—— 
Hinge-Joint Fence 
A tough, strong fence made 
more orine by the use of 
COP-R-LOY—Copper Al- 
loyed Steel. Full gauge wires 
coated with puremolten zinc 
for extra resistance against 
wear and weather. Your 


STEEL 


dealer will gladly explain the 
many advantages in fenc- 
ing with Wheeling Fence. 











CORRUGATING COMPANY 


nooga 
» Ohio 








were swapping 
lies about their radios in a Smith Center drug 


the 





WHOOPING 
Cresclonchaced @OUGH 


the paroxysms of Whooping Cough. Use it 
tonight and save the child from that wrack- 


ing cough. Cresolene is widely used for 
Head and Chest Colds, Croup and Bron- 


chial Asthma. 
Clee 
zc 


A proven germicide and dis- 
infectant. Sold by all drug- 
gists. Write for descriptive 
booklet No. 783 
VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 
62 Cortlandt Street,:N. Y. C. 











EARLY SPRING OFFER 
New and Most Popular Designs 
wee 5 lbs.—about 30-40 yards 






Cte 





Pay Postman $1.98 
Plus Postage 
2 bundles, 60-80 yds., 
$3.89 2 FREE 
State = and Color pair of Silk Hose 
of Hose with each bundle 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


PRINCETON DRY GOODS CO... Box 2, Princeton, Ky.. 








We pay your railroad fore. to Nashville. 
an expert automobile mechanic and hel ‘ood 
cost to you is small. cen. vor vay AT ‘ 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tean, 


Men Wanted 


us train you to be 


No negroes taken. ‘or free booklet’ write 





We willsend a Reinforced STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
“NR-I4 Tt 





f satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. 
trop FREE. STERLING CO. 











Pains that 


on cold wet days 


Stiff joints! Sore muscles! 
Dull pain that gets worse in 
cold weather. Know the 
blessed relief Sloan’s Lini- 
ment brings! Warm—com- 
forting—it drives away pain. 


get worse 


“Sloan’s healthy heat warms 
the body like sunshine. Brings 
quick relief. 35c at any drug 
store, or write for free trial bot- 
tle and booklet of sixteen test- 
ed treatments for aches and 
pains. Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Dept. 
3Q, 113 W. 18th St. N. Y¥. C. 


LINIMENT 
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Cotton 


Cook 1010 cotton seed, 
= Botlege, South Carolina, and Auburn College, 
erm M. Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 


Cleveland Big Boll.—Record, 4 bales per 
one per a lint; world’s record to back it. Get 
ood and free bushel offer. Give names of 
“Stone Mountain Seed Farm, Danielsville, 


$2 per bushel, Ask 








16 farmers. 
Georgia. pence ent” ares 
a 
1 Half Planting Seed. —Order direct from 
Halt a ar crop turned out from 45% to 50% lint. 


( 
Shp i are recleaned and graded with Leach Seed 


Price $3.50 per hundred. John A. Peddy & 
Tenn. 


@ur see 
Grader. 
Sons, Henderson, 
~Yarious state experiment station tests prove Rhyne’s 
Cook to be more wilt resistant and as productive as 
any cotton, Get the best that exists from the breeders 
at $2.25 per bushel ; quantities cheaper. Rhyne Bros., 
Benton, Ala., and Plains, Ga. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 





afe. Order direct from the origina- 
= Yields 40 per cent lint. Ahead in 
yield at nearly all experiment stations, and 
ont ahead on 5 year average. on na- 
tional prize for largest authentic yield ever 
produced (30 bales on 10 acres); won both 
first and second prize ($1,000 and $400) in 
1927. It will win for you in increased 
Earliest big boll cotton; easy pick- 
ed. Owing to length and strength of 
staple (one inch and better) brings 2 to 
3 cents premium. 


Descriptive literature sent on request, 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. 





Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cottan_seed, 
strain new 5 and strain new 4 and strain 7. Proven 
performance record. Prize winners. 15-16 to 1 1-16” 
staple depending upon strain. Every bale tested for 
germination. Write for catalog and money-back offer. 
Marett Farm | & Seed Company, Wi estminster, 8S. C. 


seed from North Carolina State 
Prison Farm. 1 inch to 1 1-16 inch staple. 
No. 5, Cleveland Big Boll, Mexican Big Boll, 
Cleveland No. 20. F.o.b. price in 100 bushel 


Buy your “cotton 














sacked, $1.10 per bushel; 10 bushel lots, sacked, $1.25 
per bushel. Farm Department, State Prison, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
Chufas 
Select Chufas: $1.25 peck; $4.50 bushel. Judson 
Russ, Bladenboro, N. C. 
Cushaws 
Golden striped Cushaws; keep all winter. One ounce 
seed $1.50; postpaid. 6 Simpson, 19 Brookwood 
Drive, Atlanta; Ga. 
Lespedeza 
All varieties Lespedeza. Circular free. Hillcrest 
Farm, Atoka, 
Write 


New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. 
B. A. Price, Ethel, Le 


Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza, 





greatest Southern legume. 








Day Williams, Trenton, 

New crop recleaned ignetes seed, $4.50 bushel. 
Jno. W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn 

Double cleaned Lespedeza, on bushel. V. V. 
Secrest, Grower, Monroe, N. C. 





Common Lespedeza, $17 hundred pounds, Kobe or 


Korean, $38. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Potatoes 


Porto Rico seed potatoes 
bushel. Alvas Powell, 


from cuttings, $1 


vine 
Warsaw, ve Cc. 
vine grown, $1.25 
Bros., Warsaw, 


Seed Potatoes.—Pure Porto Ricos, 
bushel. Oakwood Farm, Middleton 
North Carolina. 


Sweet Potato Seed.—Big 
Barks and Porto Ricans, 
ment date. G. W. 





Stem Jerseys or Yellow 
ninety cents per “ha ba ne 
Huntley, Beaufort, 





Baby Chicks 


Huski-hatched Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
1orn breeders are state certified and blood tested. 
Strong, hardy, healthy, liveable chicks ready for de- 
livery at date to suit your convenience. Write for cata- 
log. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box PF-c, t. 
Solon, Va. 


Baby Chicks.—From standard B, W. D. tested flocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 








a = =". —s- Single Comb White Leghorns. Our chicks are money 

~ Seed Sweet Potatoes. —Nancy Halls from red soil of makers and show winners. 100% safe arrival guaran- 

ote Guaranteed free disease; $1.15 bushel. teed. Price list mailed on request. Pee Deé Hatch- 
Cash with order. Garrett Bros., McKenzie, Tenn. ery, Hartsville, S. C 

m Chicks. —Tancred Single ‘Comb WwW hite Leghorns: $12, 

Miscellaneous Seeds 100. Barred Rocks and Reds: $14, 100. White Rocks: 

E $14, 100. Mixed: $10, 100. ‘%c less in 500 lots; 1c 

Bermuda, Carpet, Orchard grasses; Blatk Medic, jess in 1,006 lots. Add lc if less than 100 lot. Get 

White, etc. Booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. my circular. Safe delivery guaranteed. Jacob Niemond, 





All varieties Field Peas and Velvet Bean seed. At- 
tractive prices on request. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, 
South Carolina. 


Dallis, Carpet and Lespedeza seed, Millet, 
Popcorn, Snap Beans and all garden seeds. 
price list. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $9. 
er, 95% pure, . Red Clover, $10. 
All 60-pound bushel. Return seed i 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Biloxi, Mammoth h Yellow, Tar eel Black and Tokio 
eans; Corn, and Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed. 
Get our prices 


before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., 


LaGrange, N. 

Summerour’s Halt | and Half cotton seed, 
$3.50. Whatley’s Prolific seed corn, $2 
proved 90 Day Velvet Beans, 150 pounds $4.50. 
today. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 





Peanuts, 
Ask for 





Sweet Clov- 
Alsike, $10. 


if not satisfied. 

















~100 ) pounds 
bushel, _Im- 
Order 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Blood tested state certified chicks; Rocks and Reds, 
$15 per 100. Tinsbury Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Purebred Barred Rocks and Reds. Strong, 
chicks ee. T. D. Birchett’s Hatchery, 
burg, 4 





husky 
Peters- 





Liv-an-Gro_brooders $1.50. 


Sasa chicks 25c. 
Continental Hatcheries, York, 


Heavies llc; light 10c. 
Pennsylvania. 

Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Golden 
Buff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalog. F. W. 
Keiser, irampian, Pa. 


Blue , Ribbon Chicks.—Barred | Rocks, 





Reds and White 





Leghorns; hundred $12, postpaid. Bartlett Poultry 
Farm, Bartlett, N. C. 

Chicks.—Three leading breeds. Write for folder, 
learn why many poultrymen prefer our chicks. Kenley 


Hatchery, Portsmouth, Va. 











Reds, Barred Rocks, Orpingtons, Leghorns: 100, $10; 
z assorted, $9; prepaid; live delivery. Central 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

~ Quality Chicks.—Rocks and Reds: $12.95, 100. . White 
Leghorns, $11. $1 down, balance c.o.d.; postpaid. 
W. A. Todd, Aulander, N, C. 

Chicks Wholesale.—10,000 weekly. 20 breeds. 7%e 
up; prepaid. 100% guarantee. Free catalog. Book 
orders now. Mid-West Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 





STRONG, LIVABLE CHICKS FROM 
SELECTED STOCK; HIGH LAYERS 


All Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. 
I want your business. 


BAKER’’S HATCHERY 
Spencer, N. C. 





1929 crop of Lespedeza seed, free of Johnson grass, 
$4.25 bushel. R. G. Woolfolk, Zachary, La. 


For Sale.—Recleaned Lespedeza; Tennessee 
per bushel. B. E. Holbrooks, Stanfield, N. 
Lespedeza seed, $4 per bushel. 
14 cents per pound. A. R. Annison, Zachary, La. 


COMMON LESPEDEZA 
The world’s best Hay, Pasture and Soil 
Building Legume. No lime. No inocula- 
tion. Reseeds itself annually. 
New crop, pan-caught, double recleaned 
seed. Free of Johnson grass and obnoxious 
weeds, Absolutely the best seed on the 
market. 
LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ 
Calhoun City, Miss. 





76, $5.50 
Cc. 





Carpet Grass seed, 





ASSN. 


best eggs 
for prices. 
C. 


Hatching eggs wanted. We buy the very 
and sell the very best chicks. Write 
Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. 


Mathis Certified Chicks.--Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $7.95 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


State culled, blood tested Rocks, Reds, $18 hundred; 
White Leghorns, ebruary, March, April, May 
delivery. Clemmons Poultry Farm, Chas. Woosley, 
Clemmons, N. C. 


No chilling, shipped in brooder boxes. Barred 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, English Leghorns: 100, $10.75; 














heavy mixed, $9.50; prepaid; live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks.—Eggs, chicks. 


bred for winter pro- 
Grampian Hills Poul- 


Extraordinary matings, fine type, 
duction. Catalog. Low prices. 
try Farms, Grampian, Pa. 





New crop, double cleaned, 
Common Lespedeza seed. 
change, Albemarle, N. 

New crop, 


3 bushel lots 
ware Co., 


Tennessee 76 and 
Mutual Ex- 


quality 
% Stanly County 





recleaned Lespedeza for prompt shipment; 
and over, $3.75 per bushel. Stanly Hard- 
Albemarle, N. C, 

Union County Lespedeza seed, 
bushel. f.o.b. Marshville. x 
Stegall Co., Marshville, N. 
peatanly County grown, common. variety, triple cleaned 
“ “9 seed. Write or wire for prices. Morrow 

os, & Heath Co., Albemarle, N. C 


a cleaned Korean Lespedeza, $38 per hundred 
ie ds, ; Common, $4.50 per bushel; Tennessee 76, 
s© Per bushel. Cedar Oak Farm, Summerfield, mo 


raarennessee Lespedeza 76, Common and ‘Korean. Ask 


Ask 
r prices and descripti _ 
ets Association, (on, ‘Tenn. and Union City, ‘Tenn 





recleaned twice, 


$3.50 
= good seed. R, P. 














Trenton, Tenn., and Union City, Tenn. 
Peanuts 
Very heavy Spani 5 
Mute dl prvi, $1.25 bushel. Sample. G. D. 
Select small White 8 Pp y% 
IE Raker, Tennille eam Peanuts, 4%4c pound. 
Seed Peanuts.—Ww rite for seed price list. Murphy 
a. 


Palmer, | Ss andersville, 





BUY A 10-POUND BAG OF PEANUTS 
Stn pnt help farmers of Eastern North 
Sent by parcel post prepaid. 
THEY ARE GOOD DR w se 
BETTER ROASTED 

EXCELL ENT IN CANDY 

ant them in larger quantities write 
for prices. 


M. POPE, TILLERY, N. C. 


aed farmers’ stock, for seed or roasting,; Ala- 
White go°018!2 Runners, $3.50 hundred pounds. Small 

panish, $4.50 hundred pounds. Cash with 
Enterprise, Ala. 


Order. Cash Trading Co. 
Pe am 
Carolinas a pounds $1.19, postpaid in Virginia and 
: undred pounds, $5.95 f.o.b. Windsor. 
mond Bertie County Bunch, for seed 


Farmers stocl 
r roasti 
N ng. cash with order. M, P, Eason, Windsor, 


orth Carolin 


If you w 











x Peas 
or Sale,— 
Vernon, Bex ed and Sugar Crowders. F. H. 


————*_1006,_ Birmingham, Ala. 
Potatoes 


For Porto R 
i 
Chadwick, Gloucester. "St" P esa seed write E, M. 











Rig husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Chicks 9c each up. Also 4, 8, and 
Reds, Rocks, Leghorns and Minorcas, State inspected 
stock. Our 20th year. Catalog free. Keystone Hatch- 
ery Poultry Farm, Box 18, Richfield, Pa. 

B. W. D. Tested.—Tancred, Hollywood Single Comb 
White Leghorn chicks and hatching eggs. From our 
own healthy free range flocks. rite for a 
Piedmont Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, Orange, Va 


Blood tested, state certified, exhibition and co 
tion Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks and Tompkins’ 
Rhode Island Red chicks, $20 per hundred; eggs, $12 
per hundred. Frank Lescanec, Petersburg, Va. 

Baby chicks from_ pedigreed males. Buy from a 
breeder. Tancred White Leghorn, Sheppard Anconas, 
$12. Barred Rock, $14. Light Brahmas, White Wy- 
andotte, $16. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 


BLoor. PESTER -CEETIFIED 
BABY CHRIiCES 
Our flocks won first and titi st best dis- 
play at S. C. State Fair, 1929. 
“They are Best by Test” 
Quality and Health Combined 
R. I. Reds, B. Rocks: $15.00, 100. Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, W. Rocks: $16.00, 100. 
Leghorns, $14.00. Giants, $20.00. Special 
low prices on large orders. Postage pre- 
paid. Delivery guaranteed. Free with or- 
ders, 32 page Chick-Poultry Guide. 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS AND 
HATCHERY Columbia, S. C. 
Largest and Oldest on Atlantic Seaboard 





12 weeks old. 




















Quality Chicks.—Purebred Rocks 12c; Reds lle; 
heavy mixed 10c. Free range flocks. Eggs carefully 
selected and tested. Live delivery guaranteed. Order 


yours today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, 





Virginia. 
Want to make profit of $3 to $5 per hen? O. E. 
Snead, South Boston, Va., cleared $4.92 per hem in 


one year. Send for catalog and prices of Rock, Red, 





Leghorn and mixed chicks. Garber Hatchery, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 
Three big hatcheries now in operation. Specializing 


on purebred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes and White 
Leghorns. Write for prices and deliveries. Farmers 
Federation Hatcheries, Asheville, Spindale, and Sylva, 
North Carolina. 


Place orders immediately for the big, husky, Tip- 
Top Barred Rock and hite Leghorn chicks at a 
reasonable price. Inquirers please print name. Guar- 
antee 100% live delivery. Tip Top Poultry Farm, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 








Box | 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 

“Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 
chicks. Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. And these 
famous chicks cost no more than ordinary chicks and 
we give free feed and brooders with them. Trail’s 


End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 





FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 300, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 3Q0, 500, or 1,000 
chicks. Without any increase in cost. Health 
Certified Chicks from State Accredited Flocks—all 
Standard Breeds. Immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in business. Get_ free 
brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write 
at once for catalog. 


MILLER HATCHERIES 





Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 
Hampton’s Black Leghorn Cnicks.--For 20 years 
Hampton’s Black Leghorns have proven themselves. 


The greatest layers of large white eggs and profit pay- 
ers on the American farms today. A trial will con- 
vince you of their superior merits. Circular free. 
A. E. Hampton, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 


Here’s a Bargain.—Big, strong, livable, electric hatch- 
ed chicks. Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns —e heavy 
mixed, $10; Reds, White and Barred Rock $11; 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12; canned, all 








kinds, $9. Rush your order. 100% alive, prepaid. 
Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, Wellsville, 
Missouri. 

Bushs’ Chicks Live.—Real winter egg production. 


Bush’s winter egg bred 
* ‘writes Langston. 


Greater profits from Mother 
chicks. ‘1,058 eggs in December, 
20 leading breeds, 7%c up. Liberal guarantee; pre- 
paid. Immediate shipments. Free catalog. Book 
spring orders now. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 50, 
Clinton, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred, 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff 
heavy breeds assorted, $13 





every chick selected. Barred 
$14 per 100; White Rocks, 
Orpingtons, $15 per 100; 
per 100; White Leghorns, 
3rown Leghorns, Anconas, $12 per 100. Thousands 
weekly. Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


certified chicks, Rocks, 
bred for color, egg production, and blood tested 
five consecutive years for bacillary white diarrhea by 
the Virginia State Department of Agriculture. All 
chicks shipped under state label. Catalog and price 
list free. Order early so we can supply your wants. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., Box 458-C, Harrison- 
burg, V 

Baby Chicks.—Highest quality. Thousands each week. 
Single Comb White Leghorns: 100, $13; 500, $62.50; 
1,000, $120. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds: 100, 
$14; 500, $70; 1,000, r Barred Rocks: 100, $14; 
500, $70; 1,000, $130. Hatched from free range flocks. 
Order from this ad. Free literature. 100% live de- 
livery. Thompson Hatchery, Inc., P. O. Box 502, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 





Kwaliteed state 
horns ; 


Reds, Leg- 








Anconas 
American Mottled Anconas.—Record layers, large 
white eggs, extra large type, exceptional markings, fine 
matings, low prices. Catalog. American Ancona Farms, 
Grampian, Pa. 





Andalusians 


Rose Comb Blue Andalusian chicks: 100, $18, 
ree re 30, $3; postpaid. Il Wilde Poultry 
rewe, a. 


Eggs: 
Farm, 





Brahmas 
Giant Light Brahmas.—Chicks, eggs. Extraordinary 
large breeders, fine color, record layers, standard bred, 
low price. Catalog. Giant Brahma Farms, Grampian, 
Pennsylvania. 





Cornish 


Dark Cornish and Barred Rock eggs, 
J 


$3.25 for 30. 
Blood tested. Mrs. J. S. Plaxico, Rt. Cc. 


1, Sharon, S. 





Jersey Black Giants 


Purebred Jersey Bus Giant eggs, $7 per hundred; 
$1.35 per 15. C. G. Tunstall, Willow Springs, N. C. 





Leghorns 


Fine young Brown Leghorn hens $1. + ade 
$2.50. Garvey ‘Dellinger, Claremont, N. 


Single Comb White Leghorns; ja nana rich in the 
blood of B. strain, $2 each. Hatching eggs: 15, 
$1.50. Arthur Higgins, Rt. 6, Mount Airy, N. C. 


Write for low prices on our famous blood tested 
Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorn chicks. They 
cost no more than ordinary chicks and we give free 
feed and brooders. with them, Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


cockerels 








Minorcas 


Sunnyfield extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas. 
Chicks, eggs, stock. Extraordinary layers, lay excep- 
tionally large white eggs. Exceptional low prices. Cat- 
alog. Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, Grampian, Pa. 





Orpingtons 


Buff Orpington eggs, $1.50 per 15. Alvas Powell, 
Cc. 


Warsaw, N. 
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Plymouth Rocks 


Thompson's Barred Rocks, both light om: “> 
$2 per setting. Troy Howell, Boonford, Cc, 


Marshall’s Dark Barred Rocks win first pen again at 
state show. Cockerels and pullets $3 each. 2s, 
$3 per fifteen. Hunter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 


Clean, sharp Ringlet type Barred Rock chicks. Get 
the genuine broiler type hatched from great big, yellow 
legged, heavyweight, eight to ten pound, two and three 
year old breeding birds, producing extra large dark 
brown eggs. Select the choice Quality Kocks from 
handsome color plate catalogue, free. Farm Service, 
Rt. F7, Tyrone, Penna. 








Rhode Island Reds 


Egg-bred, exhibition Reds. Eggs, $3.50 per u. 
State Fair winners. W. C. King, Union Ridge, N. C. 


Improve your flock with the famous Headlight strain 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds that shine. Hatehing 
eggs and baby chicks. Oma Shahan, Winchester, Tenn. 


Rich, dark red mahogany plumage. Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock, hed from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Rhode Island 
Red color plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. F9, 
Tyrone, Penna. 














Wyandottes 


Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte 
record, Ledger-North American contest. 
Fine matings; low prices. Catalog. 
Acres, Grampian, Pa. 


Ducks—Geese 


chicks. 258 egg 
Winter layers. 
Keiser’s White 














White Chinese goose eggs, 30c prepaid. Bill 
Fisher, Strasburg, Va. 
Pheasants 
Pheasant Eggs.—Ringneck $3; Amherst, $11 dozen. 
Japanese Silkies, $3. Spring delivery. E. R. Meadows, 
Luray, Tenn. 
Turkeys 
“Bronze a seca at reduced prices. Fred Alfred, 
Bayboro, N 
Mammoth Bronze Bros. H. 


direct from Bird 
Guinea Mills, Va. 

Giant Bronze turkey eggs. 
Bronze Farms, New Haven, 
Mammoth Bronze toms, $8, $10, $12.50; hens $6, $7.50. 
A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. 


Hylton’s ‘Champion’ Bronze; 
exhibition. Sweepstakes winners. 
key Farm, Orange, Va. 


mos, 





a by 47 pound tom. 








breeders and 
Hylton Tur- 


fancy 
Eggs. 





250 big bone Bronze hens mated 
12 for $4.50; 100, $35. Free 
W. E. Funderburk, 


Eggs for sale from 
to 30 io 40 pounds toms. 
from disease. Delivery guaranteed. 
Monroe, N. C. 





Bronze, Bourbon Red, 
you are going to make 


Farm.—Mammoth 
Decide now that 


Maplewood 
Narragansett. 


good profits in 1930 with these well known strains, 
like hundreds of our customers are doing all over the 
country. Woodlawn, Va. 





Two or More Breeds 








Peafowl,. Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Birds. Free 
circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Towa. 

White Face Black Spanish eggs, $2 per 15. Silver 
Wyandottes, $1. 50. Robert Akins, McKenzie, Tenn. 





Durebred Shelton Roundhead Game and White Leg- 
horn eggs for sale at $1.50 setting. B. D. Whigham, 
Louisville, Ala 


White Pekin and Indian Runner 





ducklings, Bronze 


turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
Ohio. 





Poultry Supplies 
Gape remedy that cures gapes or money back, 25c. 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 


Brower’s new nineteen thirty catalog now ready! 100 
big pages; hundreds of illustrations; filled with poultry 








information; describes world’s biggest line poultry 
—— supplies; over 375 necessities. Write is 
free y Brower Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
Geter Prininois 
Brooder 

For Sale.—Modern brooder house, equipped with 
Shenandoah hot water heating system, electric lights, 
and running water. Capacity 6,000 baby chicks, Will 


sell cheap. If interested write Box 536, Lynchburg, 


Virginia. 








Livestock 





Duroc—Jerseys 
Durocs.—Boars, bred sows, pigs, all ages. J. P. 
Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 
Hampshires 
Registered Hampshires.—Bred sows, bred gilts, ser- 
vice boars, September pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Brookside Farm, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





O. I. C. 




















Purebred O. I. C. hogs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 
Poland-Chinas 

Boars, bred gilts, pigs; ae stock. Mount 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, V 

Registered bred sows, gilts, shoats. Purebred feed- 
ers. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 

Spotted Poland China pigs, 8 to 12 weeks old, $7.50 

o $10. E. J. Forehand, Cypress Chapel, Va. 

Spotted Polands.—Registered, immune; all ages. Na- 
tional champion breeding. Ewing Farms, 112 21st 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Guernseys 

4 registered Guernsey heifer, 3 bull calves. J. J. 
McDaniel, Cornwell, S. C. 

Guernsey bull calves out of cows on A. R. test. 
Write for pedigree and prices. Kildaire Farm, Cary, 
North Carolina. 





Madison Square Garden blood. 
Breeders and eggs for sale. 
Decherd, Tenn. 


The best to be had. 
Mrs. W. H. Shelley, 


For Sale.—Two highly bred registered Guernsey bull 
calves. U. F. Ballard, Manager, Connemara Farms, 
Flat Rock, N. 





Buff Orpington 
Good winter layers. 
Absher, Elkin, N 


hatching eggs: 15, 


$1.75; 30, $3. 
Guaranteed 80% B. 


hatch, B. 





Plymouth Rocks 








Eggs for hatching. Barred os: 15, $1.25. Mrs. 
E. W. Reeves, Ivanhoe, N. 
Barred Rock eggs from excellent Str $1.50 per 15. 
Mrs. Mamie Fish, Angier, N 
Buff Rocks.—Choice ang five dollars; hens, 


three dollars; eggs, dollars setting. Sunnyview 


three 
Farm, Lexington, N. C, 





Barred Rock cockerels, $3.50 
postpaid. Riverside 


Holterman’s Aristocrat 
and $5 each. Eggs, $5 per 15; 
Poultry Yards, Lee, Va. 





Parks strain Barred Rocks (C-30). Certified flock, 
Virginia Division of Markets. Hatching eggs: $2.50, 
$3 and $3.50 per setting. Mrs. Protheroe, Kustburg, 
Virginia. 





Herefords 


Hereford Cattle for Sale.—Steers, 
and two-year-olds. Uniform in size. 


calves, yearlings 
Choice quality. 





Tested cows and heifers, Many cars. John Carrow, 
Box 193, Oetumwa, Iowa. 
Holsteins 
Ten springer cows, three registered Holsteins, five 
years old; heavy producers. Twenty Holstein heifers 


to freshen spring and summer, six registered Holsteins; 
all T. B. tested. Leon Richardson, Amelia, Va. 





Jerseys 
Bulls.—Register of Merit stock; accredited herd. 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
Registered Jerseys.—Young bulls ready for. service. 
Cows of all ages, One proven sire. S. R, Redd, Rt. 1, 
Hanover, Va. 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Guinea Pigs 
Guinea pigs, $3 pair. D. E. Alley, Jr., 1442 Halifax 
St., Petersburg, Va. 


Two or More Breeds 


For Brown Swiss and Milking Shorthorn calves write 
Harold Terwilliger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

















Dogs 


Pedigreed Police puppies; females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 














Registered white male Police pups, $15; gray high 
grades (not registered), $5. David Schmidt, Cologne, 
Minnesota. 

Hound puppies, guaranteed treers. Satisfaction as- 
sured. Male $10; female $5. Inquiries solicited. Jim 
Umphilett, Eure, N. C. 

Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police dogs, Rat Ter- 


riers, Ferrets. Descrip- 
tive circular free. Minn. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk: Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


We send on approval, c.o.d. 
Fairview Farm, Elmore, 














Citsnétlannems 


LAND LAX 


Combats crop diseases, such as wild fire, 
sand drown, rust, pops, etc. Rich in Lime, 
Magnesia and Potash. Improves the soil 
and increases production. Write for de- 
scriptive circular and price. 


BONE DRY FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Box 1655, Richmond, Virginia 
Bees—Bee Supplies 
Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 


York Bee 





Clothing 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Free sample of 
material. MacHenry Serge Co., 106 West Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md. 





Coffee 


Pure Coffee, free of chicory, 49¢ pound, postpaid. 
Genuine Gillette Razor with ten blades free with 10- 
pound order. A. H. Rieder & Company, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 





Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Bow, New York. 


Fertilizer 


IMPORTED BASIC SLAG 
Raw and Steamed Bone Meal 
Sheep Manure 
QUALITY FERTILIZER 
FOR ALL CROPS 
BONE DRY FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Importers 
Box 1655 Richmond, Va. 
Domestic Basic Slag for Oats, Clovers, Pastures and 


other crops—it pays. H. P. Brown, Distributor, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 





100% 








OVERSIZE FERTILIZERS 
BAGGED WITH HONOR 
USED WITH SUCCESS 


For Cotton, Corn, Potatoes, Tobacco 
and general crops. A Dairy Pasture 
Fertilizer in a class to itself makes 
more and richer grass. If your deal- 
er does not carry it, write us. 


SAPONA MILLS, INC. 
Sanford, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Fertilizers and Cot- 
ton Seed Products. Carload buyers of 
Cotton Seed and dealers in Soybeans. 





Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. 
furs, remodel, 
nery, Mineral, 


We also dye 
geen and repair old furs. Fur Tan- 
a. 





Honey 


Extracted Honey, my own product; unexcelled quality. 
Packed 3 pound glass jars; $7 case twelve jars. W. A. 
Dixon, Denniston, Va. 


New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 








Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 8c, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 
mingham, Ala. 

Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H»nd colored photographs, mounted in a most at- 
tractive folder; large size; made from any good nega- 
tive, $2 each. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. C. 


Ay PVERTISERS GET RESULTS! 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


CHICKEN ADS— 
STOCK ADS— 
SEED ADS— 
PLANT ADS— 





4c, Se, 
311, 


6c. 
Bir- 











Send your ad in and we will help you 
arrange and display copy for best results. 
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Kodak Finishing 


8 Kodak pictures with beautiful new 
your already developed films, only 25c. 
roll film developed and 6 new border pictures made 
for only 25c. Send with either order, 6 names and 
addresses of Kodak owners and we’ll send you free a 
Kodak Picture Album, holds 50 pictures, if you send 
3c extra for postage. Flying Film Company, Dept. T, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


borders from 
Or any size 





Lime 
Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 


use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Before buying Lime, get our prices and free booklet. 
Low cost—best results. ‘‘It’s precipitated.’’ The ideal 
lime for all crops. Marlbrook Lime Company, Roanoke, 








Virginia. 
Of Interest to Women 
For Sale.—Mill imperfect ladies Rayon Hose, as- 
sorted colors, 12 pairs $1.20; postpaid. Splendid for 


everyday wear. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosi- 


ery Company, Asheboro, N. ¢ 





Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o.d. 
LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 





Circulars free. 
Sedalia, Mo. 





Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mig. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 





ee 





Printing 


225 printed Envelopes, $1. Womble Co., Siler City, 


North Carolina, 





Schools and Colleges 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 





on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for 


a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 


Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Florence Business University.—Be university gradu- 
ate—diplomas; $10,000 equipment; wonderful efficiency, 
beauty. Learn Telegraphy—Business Courses; special 
proposition terms, expenses low. Florence, 8. C. 





Straw 
Wheat gue for sale, $9 ton. W. D. Staley, Lib- 


erty, N. 











Syrup 
New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; sample free. 
35 gallon barrel $18.50; cash with order. Cash Trad- 
ing Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Tobacco 
Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 


picked chewing, $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
$1. You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Mar- 
tin, Tenn. 





Tobacco.—Guaranteed chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. 
Smoking: 10, $1.50; pipe free. 24 Twists $1.50, Cigars: 
50, $1.75. Pay when received. Doran Farms, Murray, 
Kentucky. 


Five pounds select chewing or smoking tobacco, $1.25. 
Box of 50 good handmade cigars, $1.75 i 
farm and factory. Postage prepaid. Hurt Whitehead, 
Chatham, Va. 








Tree Killer 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, 
Jonestown, Miss. 


$1. Bo-Ko Co., 





Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 





Want to Buy 





Biloxi, Otootans, Clay Peas. Elton Boudreau Co., 
New Orleans, La. 
Wanted.—Kudzu roots, trimmed, $1 per hundred; 


untrimmed, 80c per hundred. Kudzu Growers Exchange, 





Barnesville, Ga, 
We buy for cash Poultry, Eggs, Butter, Country 
Produce. What have you? Write Fruit & Produce 


Exchange, 325 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees 








for Gale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
a 


Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, 
Roots, Herbs and Plants of 


Earn money gathering 
value. Booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 


Salesmen.—To sell a complete line of Fruit Trees, 
Saran ond Evergreens, etc. Virginia Nurseries, Rich- 
mond, a. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, 


Agents.—Make 100% profit; 











Flavor- 
LaDerma 





Soaps, Toiletries, Ex- 





tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, etc. Morgan Supply 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, Mo 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 





Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 








people, Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

New.—Rubber Soles; cement on instantly, Never 
loosen. Outwears leather. Waterproof. Sells fast. 
Test at my expense. Bestever Co., 209 Irving Park 
Sta., Chicago. 





Big profits; steady income; our line of Food Prod- 


ucts, Toilet Articles, Soaps. No cash or experience 
needed. Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 
157, St. Louis, Mo. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. ° 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass; throws continuous stream. Established 40 years, 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C-1, Johnstown, Ohio. 


A paying position open to representative of character, 
Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. Good in- 
come, Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘‘Getting 
Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Co., 2413 C. St., Boston, Mass, 


Agents.—Up to $16 a day and new Buick auto offer- 
ed. Sell Groceries. Over 400 items for every home. 
Steady job. Your groceries about half price. Send for 
new free plan, Harley Company, Dept. C-2136, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 
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% H Valley binder types, and Georgia and Mare 
TREND OF THE MARKETS j Florida shade grown. Increased holdings ee 
: —— are shown in flue-cured, Wisconsin bind. N 
HE following represent average prices ers, and Connecticut Valley shade grown, 
at designated markets except peanuts Stocks of flue-cured tobacco on Jany. | 
which are for Georgia shipping points :— ary 1 were 774,927,000 pounds compared 
an Week Year with 766,370,000 pounds a year previous ‘lt 
1icago :— ago ago at s Javivad ‘ : wi 
Peantes, Wai Meet, seid, and were the largest on record for the plant: 
aes Rea pa $ 0.05% $ 07% Corresponding date. Th 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ........ 2.55 821% In spite of the larger crop : | 
5 See! : = : produced in 
Fo average, cwt. . Pee tease 10.80 10.45 1929, stocks of Burley tobacco amo for fe 
teers, medium, native, cwt. 12.04 11.12 - unted erage 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. ..... a2 $40 to only 351,270,000 pounds. January 1 4 
Hens, live, heavy, Ib. ........... .28 281% stocks of this type have shown a steady bast 
Mutter, Extrak, 1B. cine svsccewsaes 35% .49% decline from 469,811,000 : comm 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ... 1.17 1.44 rao “ é : Aged 1927, farme 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .......... 11.78% 11.93 Virginia fire-cured shows the smallest ful st 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .......... 43% 51 stocks but one on record for the first si 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, to.. ........ 17.50 21.50 quarter. Under the combined influence of qui 
ae Liggeer e a sine low stocks and the excellent quality of LF 
Yotton, middling, spot, Ib. ..... .1565 .2025 2 ‘ : - . Fo 
Potatoes, Long Island No. 1, 150- the 1929 rt ponds of this type are Eight 
ete SOMONE ace fois ones cae + ea 4.37%4 2.42% receiving the best prices in several years, per ce 
Apples, Jonathan, fair to fancy, Kentucky and Tennessee fire-cured are re- cept. f 
PIABICGE 50a ss ge hg c's lore 4.0.5 UNIT c 2.00 1.50 ported at a total of 94,281,000 pounds, the Cecil 
No. 3. ¢Northern Round White. Fresh firsts. Jowest ever reported for January 1 availal 
‘ ? gen, al 
| Henderson Stemming, stocks of which 2. Fo 
TOBACCO STOCKS ON HAND | had been practically wiped out when the per ce 
I ; marketing season opened in December, oye 


shows stocks of 2,011,000 pounds com. 
pared with 3,446,000 pounds one year 
previously, and 7,694,000 pounds two 
years previously. 

Of Maryland tobacco only 14,429,000 
pounds remained on hand January 1 
compared with 20,245,000 pounds the pre- 
vious year. 

Among the dark air-cured types, One 
Sucker stocks amount to 27,714,000 
pounds compared with 28,067,000 pounds 
a year ago. Green River shows 28,808,- 
000 pounds compared with 41,122,000 a 
year ago, while Virginia sun-cured stocks 
have increased slightly, 4,902,000 pounds 
this January 1 compared with 4,422,000 


TOCKS of leaf tobacco in the hands 
of dealers and manufacturers on Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, totaled 1,680,290,000 pounds, 
or 75,118,000 pounds lower than the 
stocks on January 1, 
1929, and the small- 
est for that date 
since 1924. Since 
1929 production was 
126,000,000 pounds 
more than in 1928, 
the smaller stocks in- 
dicate a healthy con- 
sumptive demand. 
Holdings of tobacco 
on farms are not cov- 





GILBERT GUSLER 














ered by the report. pounds a year ago. Free 
- - pre pred, 
Types which show lower stocks than The following figures show in millions price. 
last year are Virginia fire-cured, all Ken- of pounds the quantities of various types Trail’ 
tucky and Tennessee fire-cured, Burley, of leaf tobacco held by American manu- — 
southern Maryland, One Sucker, Green facturers and dealers on January 1 of E 
River, all cigar filler types, Connecticut each year as indicated :— FROM 
1930 1929 1928 1927 19% Wyck. ai 
BE GR aecics cu ccus sor nssaueseaiss sanah nos Seaeeenrhegeets 1,680 1,755 1,923 1,842 1,819 e's a 
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Wirginia Wire-Cured: ... © isccccsccescscccsase sce eceeescecsesess 32 48 57 53 52 5 
Tenn. and Ky. Fire-Cured, Eastern District......--++..+++- 71) + -- oR 
) 106 150 132 Il Send 
Ky. and Tenn. Fire-Cured, Western District.............-- 23) 
Henderson Stemming or No. Fire-Cured........+s+eeeeeeeee 2 3 8 6 8 petinanee 
ataliine- Cured .<cc.caservess<casyencodcnsesterstensssas 128 157 215 191 Mh Serod ‘at 
RRM eee cai ck aaa co Suen aA Ga aoe eaceemalenn shoes ANS CCRE 351 355 438 470 463 
ee I RN er emer reer era 14 15 19 1 
Total Lieht Air-Cured ccacencsccccccsvcscseccensoensenes 366 375 453 489 of) 
a era canis elenesniey stnet nawcs Raa Rea nte 28 28 39 47 4 
Reames oe alae pinta ea cae ahilatn pate bates see ain 29 41 48 54 3% 
Virginia Sun-Cured ... ...... ee enn ee al 5 4 7 5 5 
Total Dark Air-Cured ........ Dereon cluih seewa soue ae 61 74 84 106 101 














GILBERT GUSLER. 




















| BULLETINS FREE TO VIRGINIA FARMERS 


OLLOWING is a list of free bulletins, circulars, etc., issued by the Virginia 
Extension Service, which will help Virginia farmers this month and nextim 
EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS 
175—Co6éperative Tobacco Investigations 204—Management of Bluegrass Pastures. 
176—Hog Feeding. 205—Summary of Ten Years’ Experiments. 
189—Some Diseases of Swine. 207—Alfalfa Experiments. 
194—Milk Standards. 208—Preparing Nicotine Extracts on the Farm 


































































































196—Crop Rotations and Experiments with 214—Corn Culture. 
Sun-cured Tobacco. 217—Potato Culture. 
198—Crop Rotations and Experiments with 229—Experiments with Cotton and Peanuts. 




















233—Experiments on Bright Tobacco Farms 


: EXTENSION SERVICE BULLETINS 
3—Fire Blight of Pear and Apple. 70—Twenty Lessons in Feeding and Manage 
10—Running Water in the Farm Home. ment of Young Dairy Stock. 
27—Methods of Testing Seed Corn. 78—Breakfasts and Suppers. 


a BULLETINS FROM TRUCK EXPERIMENT 
39—Red Cedar Trees and Cedar Rust. STATION, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
48—The Home Orchard. 2—Some Injurious Truck Crop Insects 
49—Kitchens. 6—Strawberry Culture. 

59—Twenty Lessons in Beef Production. 7—Truck Crop Rotations. 

67—Bush Fruit Culture. 21—Potato Fertilizer. 

68—Orchard and Garden Insects and Diseases. 29—Potato Spraying Experiments. 
69—Purebred Livestock. 35—Dusting Vegetable Crops. 


In order to get such of the above bulletins, etc., as you wish, all you have to do 
is to put an X-mark opposite the names of the circulars you need most (not 7 
than four or five, we should say), fill in the following, and mail to Agricultun 
Editor, State Extension Service, Blacksburg, Va. Write very plainly. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer I 
thank you to send me the bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in the above list. 
Yours very truly, 


Bright Tobacco. 
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March 1, 1930 


T MARCH ON THE TOBACCO | 
FARM | 
——————<___—— | 

(Concluded from page 8) 


growth 








will retard the of the young 
plants. 

The following general recommendations 
for fertilizing tobacco grown on the av- 
erage soils of t'e bright belt were made 
last September for the 1930 crop. I 
commend these recommendations to the 
farmers and urge them to make a care- 
ful study of these before buying their re- 
quirements for this year :— 

1. ANALYSES OF MIXTURES 


1. For Heavy or More Productive Soils.— 
Eight per cent available phosphoric acid, 2.47 
per cent nitrogen, and 5 per cent potash, ex- 


cept.for gray soils with red subsoils of the 
Cecil series of Virginia where 8 per cent 
available phosphoric acid, 2.47 per cent nitro- 


gen, and 3 per cent potash is recommended. 


2. For Light or Less Productive Soils.—Eight 
available phosphoric acid, 3.3 per 


per cent 
and 6 per cent potash. 


cent nitrogen, 


~ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One ar 
own places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write ml? dg 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 

















Blood- Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S 
HIGHEST BOA eT tae AT THE 


Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 


bred, culled and inspected chicks. No advance in 
price. Write today for prices. 307 egg blood 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 




















BABY CHICKS 
FROM HEAVY LAYING Ley fe 
Wyck. and Tancred Strn. 1000 
Me Cc. Leghorns 





$. ©. Brown Leghorns ........ 6.50 57.50 110 

$8. ¢. Rocks and Reds ........ $50 14.00 67.50 130 

White Wyandottes ............ 8.50 16.00 77.5 150 

S$. C. Buff Orpingtons. . 8.50 16.00 77.50 150 

Assorted Chicks ........... -. 5.00 9.00 42.50 80 

100% prepaid, safe delivery guaranteed. Order from 
this ad, or write for circular. 


J.N.NACE POULTRY FARM acu? 25: PA. 
Send $1.00 for Knoxville Chicks 





Reference, any Knoxville Bank and our customers. Ev- 
ery hen hand selected, every male outstanding. Our 
aim—pleased customers. We specialize in highly im- 
Proved Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, Black .Mi- 
noreas, Reds, Rocks, Giants, and Leghorns. Ask the 
University of Tennessee about Knoxville chicks. Later 


you'll thank us. Write for literature and prices today. 
THE KNOXVILLE HATCHERY 
Box 1378, Peachtree Road, ‘Knoxville, Tenn. 


° 150.000 CHICKS FOR 
Take Notice March and April Delivery 











8. C. Wh. Leghorns, Tan- 25 100 1000 

cred and Barron strains.$3.50 $6. 25 $12.00 $57.50 $110 
Barred Rocks and Reds.. 4.00 7.% 1 67.50 130 
Silver Laced Wyandottes. 4.50 75.00... 
Heavy Mixed ........... 3.50 ® 57.50 110 
Light Mixed 1111 )7°°° 7" 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80 


Hatched from carefully selected free range flocks. Order 

tom this ad or write for circular. 100% prepaid de- 

livery guaranteed, 
THE 


B RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
ox 46, Richfield, Pa. 


150 EGG 


Guaranteed INCUBATOR 


*Q50 


Freight 

Paid 
Made of Calif.Red- 
y covered with Selvanised 
bh —3 rongest construction, dou- 
se air gpece evden, double giass doors, roomy nur- 
witha areas tanks, hot water, egg turning trays, complete 
ures direct from factory or Kansas City or Dallas. 


30 Days’ Trial—Money Back If Not Pleased 
‘rom Larger sizes in Catalog. 


this 
EWISCONSiW-IRONCLAD C CO. Box 43 Racine, Wis. = 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
EVERLAY LEGHORNS 


The beatiful tusiness hen! Wonderful winter lay- 











.. cord |, - 
aan Bee Content! 1 Greatest winners New York. 
us mo! 

Eggs, ‘shig pbed satsiy.  batalow tree, 





EVERLAY FAR RM Box 1 
(ee 


WH > 
— Sired by pedigreed males, records to 320 eggs, 
ORNS New low prices. Quick shipment, Guar- 
anteed to outlay others or part of your 
Big Wye White Leghorns that lay big 
atching eggs, 8 week old pullets. Hens and 
ry after May lst. Shipped C.O.D. on ap- 
or free catalog and special price bulletin, 





Money refun, 
white eeus. Tis 

Males half pri 
broval, Write 
George 





_. PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
‘THE MEAT AND 


Re F POLL CATTLI MILK BREED 


Buns a 
3" Rotterp for sale. Our herd ig strictly dual 
of good beef form and high producers of 


d but 
Bate. Adon REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Adanve, North Carolina. 


(Note—The above analyses may be modified, 
provided the given ratios are maintained and 
the recommended sources of plant food mate- 
rials are used.) 

3. For Control of “Sand-Drown” (Magnesia 
Hunger).—For sections where “sand-drown” 
occurs, it is recommended that fertilizers carry 
2 per cent magnesia (Mgo). This may be de- 


rived from sulphate of potash-magnesia, or 
any other materials carrying magnesia in 
forms known to be equally available to the 
plant. Dolomitic limestone may be used in 


mixtures or as separate applications to supply 
the necessary amount of magnesia, provided 


the pH of the soil is not raised above 6.0 
thereby. 
II. SOURCES OF PLANT FOOD CON- 


STITUENTS 

1. Phosphoric acid—Derived from superphos- 
phate. 

2. Potash—Derived from a combination of 
high grade muriate of potash with either high 
grade sulphate of potash or sulphate of potash- 
magnesia, or both, and a maximum of 2 per 
cent of chlorine. Since research has shown 
that liberal applications of high grade potash 
are profitable, it is recommended that the pot- 
ash content of mixed fertilizers exceed that of 
nitrogen by at least 1.6 units, except for gray 
soils with red subsoils of the Cecil series in 
Virginia. 

3. Nitrogen—One-half of the nitrogen should 
be derived from high grade organic materials 
of plant or animal origin such as cottonseed 
meal, fish scrap, and high grade tankage. The 
remainder should be derived from such mate- 
rials as urea and of standard inorganic sources 
of nitrogen. At least one-fourth of the total 
nitrogen is to be supplied by nitrate of soda, 
except that for the heavy Cecil soils three- 
fourths of the nitrogen may be derived from 
the above designated mineral sources and one- 
fourth from the organic sources of plant or 
animal origin. 


DoouFi 
findiay filo 


Inquiry From John the Baptist and 
the Teaching of Jesus 


1:2 to 12:50.) 





(Lesson for March 2, 1930: Matt. 
I 

What is the time and place of the setting of 
this lesson? ? 

Somewhere in Galilee in the midsummer of 
the second year of Christ’s ministry, 28 A. D. 

| 
Il ' 

What had Christ accomplished since the 
beginning of his ministry? 

Christ had traveled to Jerusalem, scourged 
the money-lenders from the temple, traveled, 
preached, returned to Galilee, preached the 
Sermon on the Mount, and chosen his twelve. 

Ill 
Why had he returned to Galilee? 


the Baptist had 





| 


John been imprisoned by 
Herod Antipas. Christ was in Jerusalem. 
Knowing that scribes and Pharisees were 
conspiring against him, he returned to Gali- 


lee until such time as his mission had been 
fulfilled. 
IV 
| Why was John the Baptist imprisoned by 
Herod Antipas? | 
Herod Antipas ruled over Peraea, where ; 
John was preaching. Herod had put aside | 


and had taken to him Herodias, 
Philip. 


his own wife 


wife of his brother, John denounced | 


the act and was confined in the _ prison- 
palace of Machaerus, on the east side of the 
Dead Sea. 

Vv 


Describe the Prison. 


The prison-palace stood on a high hill with 


lofty precipices on three sides, from which 
burst lava, hot springs, and sulphur. The 
palace was defended with a wall and towers 
200 feet high. The prison was made up of 
| huge dungeons hewn in the solid rock, in 
one of which John was confined. 
VI 
How was he treated? 
John was chained and kept underground. 
But Herod rather respected the man and 
allowed him to converse with his disciples 


missions. 
Vil 
What did he do when he heard of the work 
being accomplished by Christ? 
When he heard of what Christ was doing, 
John sent his disciples to investigate. 
Vill 
What did Christ answer to the visitors? 
Christ received the visitors; performed mira-_ 
cles; preached for them; and gave them ocu- 
lar demonstration of what was being done, 
paying high tribute to John for his faith. 
IX 
With what does the remainder of the lesson 
deal? 
The remainder of the lesson devotes itself | 
to the prayer spoken by Jesus when seventy 
disciples returned from their evangelistic | 


and send them on 
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PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 


LL ee 











Hatching every week. 


and quantity desired. 













MASSANUTTEN STATE 


ERTIFIED 


Chicks PAY 


Every Breeder Blood Tested by Raises 582 of 600 Chicks 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. “The first lot of R. I. Red 
Every Chick Certified and shipped chicks nS. doing fine; some 
sae te 2 weigh 1% pounds and have 
under Official State Label. messon- only lost 3 out of the 300. 
ably priced. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, The Rocks are doing good 
Wyandottes, and Buff Orpingtons. and I have only lost 15 out 


Write for Catalog, stating breed 


It Pays to Buy Good Chicks—The Better 
the Chicks, the Better It Pays!’’ 


Massanutten Farms Hatchery 


Box 3560, ne Va. 


of the 300. Have seen no 
traces of B. W. D. in any 
of them.”—T. W. H., Wash- 
ingon, 2: C. 














In 365 days, writes Mrs. Setzer oF orida. 
Mr. Douglas of Ky. writes: 
Price in Fla. 
of Ala. got 111 eggs in one week with 
spring 


ters about 


will help you, too. Your copy waiting. 
pingtons, Wyandottes, 
today about big early order discount— 


NORMAN BARRED ROCK LAYS 306 EGGS 


I average $100.00 monthly as side line with my Reds. 
poultry show took every first prize with Norman Orpingtons. 
20 Norman’s White Rocks. Mrs. Tisdale of Miss. 
has used Norman’s Wyandottes since ’23 and writes: 
chicks from enthusiastic users shown in our attractive literature—it 
Ten most used varieties only—Rocks, 
Giants, Leghorns, aah Bloodtested and state inspected. Write 
1 wi 


NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERIES, 













1,100 Norman Leghorns averaged 186 each. 


Mr. 
Mrs. Lively 


Best layers I ever saw. Recent let- 


Reds, Or- 


pay you. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





valleys. 
STOC <r. ERLY HATCHED—what 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, White and Silver Laced 
Black Fi tas at prices that YOU can 
and SPECIAL OFFER. 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 

“There’s Money 











MOUNTAINEER CHICKS 


Are from purebred flocks with free range on the native bluegrass of Virginia’s mountain 
They are hatched in the newest and best of mammoth incubators, BL 
chicks 


JEGRASS |] 
could be finer? Barred and White 
Wyandottes, Leghorns, Anconas and Jersey 
afford. Write today for folder with prices 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 





BOX 25, 
in Mountaineers” 











Just the kind you want right 


Heavy 
THE 


PALMER HATCHERY, 


SUPER QUALITY CHICKS 


when you want them. 100% alive delivery guar- 





anteed. 50c off on each 100 ordered 30 days in advance. Order direct from 
this ad or write for FREE catalog and complete price list. 
5 100 500 |, 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds...... 85 $14.85 $72.85 $139.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas.... 8.75 16.00 75.00 143.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons.......... ie .00 2 pasa’. See 
Ee EE GREED, ean 50S ood yc ly inte gi yee ws Sa Fa 8 A RO 75 S06 sien See 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns and Anconas........ oe 2.3: 112.50 
pe RS Se eager Pen eee Pore reer rey 112.50 
-GHELBYVILLE, "TENN. 





and 100% 


Our Season Prices on Hi-Grade Chicks 


All from purebred, 
flocks. We guarantee full count 


age paid to your door. 
LM with your order and we will 


pc. 0. D. 
TROUTVILLE POUL 


free range 500 
Bd. Rocks and Reds $4 to $730 So sta $67.50 


live delivery, post-| White Wyandottes .. 4.50 16 77.50 

Send} White Leghorns .... 3.75 7. 00 13 62.50 

oa Mixed ..... 3.50 6.50 12 57.59 

Catalogue free. TAll Leceds. mixed.. 3.25 5.50 10 4B 50 
RY FARM, INC., Dept. 100, TROUTVILLE, 





HENS TRAPNESTED 
The BIG LEGHORNS, laying BIG, 
them. 
HORNS whose chicks are stronger 
thy. Why not write for our free catalog, 
are making? Takes just 
< will furnish you a pleasant surprise, 
DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, 


a posteard, Right now service. 


UNDER R. O. P. ASS’N RULES 


c chalk-white eggs—with official records—not claims—back of 
The BIG LEGHORNS with greater vitality, 
, LIVE 


needed for winter laying. The BIG LEG- 
and grow faster. BLOODTESTED—cuaranteed heal- 
just to COMPARE, and see the profits our customers 
Send for our catalog now—our prices 


ROANOKE, VA. 











Electric Hatched Chicks 


Purebred, at reduced prices. Most all eggs from two- 
year-old hens; free range. Leghorns are 330 strain and 
lay r halk white eggs. Heavy breeds lay lirge 
brown eg 290 strain; free range. Ship every Mon- 
day and Thursday. No order held up. Electric hatched 
chicks are stronger and easier to raise because of even 
vanness ature, 50 
r yhite Tancred Leghorn, headed with 
330 eggs strain. n. S770 $13.00 






“'D. T. Quintuples males, 


Brown and Buff Leghorns (Non-setter) . 7.00 13.00 
Parks Barred Rocks (252 egg strain) 7.50 15.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds (Bred to Lay) .. 7.50 14.00 
White Wyandottes, Regal-Dorcas strain ... 8.00 16.00 
Ss. C. Bl’k Minorcas (Non-setter, 290 eggs) 8.00 15.00 
Heavy Mixed Chicks or Broilers (no Leg.) 7.00 13.00 
100% live delivery guaranteed, prepaid. $1.00 will book 
your order with a few extra chicks. Catalogue Free. 


Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


From the finest laying flocks 
of 13 popular varieties. Easy to 
raise. Special discount on ear- 
ly orders. Send for 1930 cata- 
log. See how others have _suc- 
ceeded with. our chicks. Post- 
par Rivereiie, Hetshery & 
ou. arm, Rt. i. ox- 


























Box 267A, 
Larger WHITE LEGHORNS 
Blood Tested and Inspected 
by N. C. Dept. Agri. 10 


pullets laid 2,479 eggs at last 

Ala. Contest. Pedigreed 
| hi k males used head all pens 
1c from -hens with records 


210-314 eggs. For Better 


write for reasonable prices. 


Leghorns, 
DUNN, N. C. 


HOWARD FARM, 
THAT PAY 


| CHICKS THE BILLS 











SUREANTSES FREE reer PACILLARY 
WHITE DIARR 
Under supervision of N. C. a = Agriculture and 
bred for high egg production as well as Standard qual- 
ifications. Only TWO BREEDS, 8S. C. Bhode Island 
Reds and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Real Quality Chicks 
Hatchery Prices. 


BECKWITH POULTRY FARM, Acme, North Carolina 


BIG, HUSKY CHICKS—Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns. Egg Producers. $12.00 up. 
Big early order discount. Write for 
‘older. 
JEFFERSON CITY HATCHERY 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 














By planting cotton the Covington way, chopping is 
done at planting time. The Covington hill drop 
method eliminates chopping, insures a good stand 
under unfavorable weather conditions, cuts the cost 


stroys a large percentage of your most healthy and 
: po ‘Boy 
vigorous plants. Through the Covington hill drop 
method all of your plants are given a chance—the 
strong ones survive, while the weak ones are eliminated 


of making the crop at least 
$5.00 per acre, and will 
increase your yield $10 to 
$25 per acre with the same 
work and fertilizer. Not 
only is cotton chopping a 
laborious task, but it de- 


~ — ss 


by natural process of the 
survival of the fittest. This 
new method has been tested 
by thousands of farmers all 
over the south the past four 








Plant by the 


COVINGTON 
Method 


The above 
drawing shows 
row with hills 
“just up.” The 
hills are 24 
inches apart 
and have 6 to 10 
plants per hill, being 
planted with a Covy- 
ington Hill Drop- 
ping Planter, using 
10 pounds of seed 
per acre. 

The Covington Method of 
planting and growing cotton 
is never to thin or chop out any 
of the plants, but let all grow 
just as we do a hill of beans or 
peas. 

The drawing below shows 
two hills of matured plants in 
rows 3% feet apart, these plants 
being left unchopped or just as 
the plants came up. 


6 to 10 Seed to 


years and has not failed in 
one single instance. 


This Model is designed especially 
to be used immediately behind the 
fertilizer distributor and run in the 
open furrows made by the fertilizer 
distributor The side listing plows 
drag in the sides of the furrow. 
better covering the fertilizer and 
forming a small list-in which the 
seed are dropped and every hill is 
covered exactly the same depth so 
that good stands are always secured. 
It is adjustable to plant any depth 
desired. This model will bring 
better stands than any other planter 
on the market. 

All the extra plates for corn. 
peas, beans, peanuts, etc. can be 
used on this model when wanted 





_ We Covington Planter 


‘ 
) 
e 


; 
4 





The Covington Planter is truly the 
original Hill Drop Planter. It was 
built from the start for the specific pur- 
pose of planting cotton in hills, the 
Covington way. My 1930 planters 
are better than ever. The New Model 
No. 10 is now 10 pounds heavier, 
weighing 120 lbs. While I recommend 
dropping 6 to 10 seeds per hill, hills 24 
inches apart, you can drop any number 
you want per hill, and space the hills 


There is a greater demand for Covington Planters _this season 


Model No. 10 


practically any distance desired. You 
can increase your cotton profits in 1930 
regardless of what the price may be, 
by saving on the cost of production. ° 
Start right by planting the Covington 
way, which saves two-thirds of your 
seed, saves time and expense of chop- 
ping, and cost of replanting, as you are 
sure of getting a quicker and _ better 
stand even under unfavorable weather 
conditions. 


W. F. Covington, 
Headland, Ala. 


Please rush me your free booklet which tells more 
about the Covington Method and the Covington 
Hill Drop Planter. 


than ever before. In order to avoid disappointment see your 
dealer this week. Leading dealers everywhere will display my 
planters, March Ist to 8th. 


W. F. COVINGTON 


HEADLAND, ALABAMA 





